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len, Women and Books* 
A Noisy NEIGHBOR 
I AM READING Nietzsche and Tolstoi. Each tells me that 
the morality of the day is all wrong, and that he has discov- 
ered the one true way of salvation. Life, cries Nietzsche, 
strength, sunshine, beauty. Death, cries Tolstoi, abnegation, 
pity, holiness. ’Tis all as old as the hills, and withal so 
simple that one wonders why Nietzsche should have needed 
eleven volumes to say it in and Tolstoi endless pamphlets. I 
never can understand the lengths to which some authors go in 
self repetition. Halfthe books are written to prove that water 
is dry, and the other half that it’s wet. If you would only 
stop and think just for one moment, cries Tolstoi, you would 
at once see what a ridiculous life you are leading and you 
would refuse to lead it any longer. Stop and think! Ay, 
but ’tis difficult thinking to-day. It will be all over and 
done with so long—by the time you read this—that the 
Triple Alliance may be in three pieces ; but for the moment 
the complications of European politics alternately startle 
and depress my day with furious cannonades of honor from 
an Italian gunboat and brazen dronings of national anthems 
from a German band. For the young man whom Tolstoi 
has described as the most comic figure in Europe, coming to 
meet Umberto I. in Venice, inconsiderately stationed his 
yacht just outside my window; and though he is gone at 
last, Gott sei gedankt, the echoes of him still linger in irrele- 
vant cannon-shots that send the pigeons scurrying in mad 
swoops, while, as if removed from the oppression of his 
presence, the band of the Hohenzollern plays London music- 
hall tunes all day long, commencing, significantly ¢nough, 
with “Oh, Mr. Porter, what a funny man you are!” I never 
realized how international is our music-hall till I heard Italians 
staggering home at midnight, singing “‘ Two lovely black 
eyes,” in choice Venetian. A beautiful yacht, this Hohen- 
zollern, as large as an Atlantic liner: I suppose an Imperial 
yacht is like an Imperial pint. ’Twas a great moment when 
it sailed in round a bend, slow and serene—a glorious white 
vessel, radiant with flags, stately and majestic in its move- 
ment as a sonnet of Milton, and about it a black swarm of 
gondolas, those of the noble families equipped with half a 
dozen gondoliers in green, yellow, or blue liveries, and at 
the stern of each boat a trail of silk. Andthe dense crowds 
huzzahed, and the band played “God save the Queen,” only 
in German, so that it meant, 
‘* Heil dir im Siegerkranz.” 
And after that came the Italian national air, which isn’t an 
anthem but a quick march, and so lacks dignity. The 
«‘ Wacht am Rhein ” made a half-hearted effort to be present, 
but in the night we had the Emperor’s own “ Sang an Aegir”; 
stuck in the middle of a Wagner program. Beyond this, 
compliment could scarcely go. This brazen air was the one 
jar en the poetry of a spectacle possible only in Venice. 
Imagine it! Wagner played on a floating fairy-pagoda, 
built as of gold flame, and shot with green and red, on the 
broad bosom of St. Mark's basin, in the divine night, the 
stars seen hanging diversely in free space, not stuck like 
gold-headed nails in a dark ceiling; and in the mystery of 
the darkness, the domes and spires and palaces of Venice, 
and the dim creeping boats, and the quivering reflections of 
the illuminated Imperial vessel; and across the narrow track 
of luminous water made by the Pagoda—that glittered with 
a fantastic splendor as of Aladdin and Arabian nights—sud- 
den gondolas gliding from darkness to darkness, the beautiful 
curve of the prow sharply revealed, the gondolier growing 
semi-transparent and quivering with light, a strange half- 
* Copyright 1896 by The Critic Co. 





demoniac figure bestriding his black bark. And, mingled 
with the music, the hum of multitudes and the tramp of feet 
and the silence of the vast night. All as Nietzsche’s poem 
on Venice hath it— Gondeln, Lichter, Musik.” Yes, they 
play politics prettily on the Grand Canal. Does it matter 
much what is the game? Cannons and color, bands and 
decorations, bread and circuses, emperors uncovering to us, 
beautiful queens waving dainty handkerchiefs—this is what 
lies behind the dry treaties of the history books. A few 
short weeks back we nad been very angry with our King, 
and had talked of republics and what not. But the dead 
men in Abyssinia are dead, and we are alive, and the Bengal 
fire on the palaces is really very picturesque. If we would only 
stop and think—just for one moment! But there’s the rub, 
x * * 


‘“‘STOP AND THINK” 


It’s no use stopping and thinking, unless everybody 
else will stop and think at the same time. For you cannot 
refuse to lead a life that everybody is leading, unless you. 
are willing to be crushed by the revolutions of the social 
machinery. Socialists, for instance, are often twitted with 
not “behaving as sich.” But socialists say that socialism 
should be the law of the land, they do not say that it is prac- 
ticable for an odd man here and there to be a socialist in a 
world of individualists, Tolstoi, to be of effect, would have 
to move all mankind at once to renounce its ways, to abjure 
the lust of the eye and the pride of life. And‘he would have 
to keep on moving it, or back it would roll. Mazzini and 
the unification of Italy—what words to conjure with! But 
Mazzini is dead ; and how much of Italy is alive? ‘Tis more 
like a great show-place, supported by its visitors, than a real 
live country. Stop and think! ‘Tis perhaps better not to 
think, for fear we should stop. William II., at any rate—he 
is not likely to stop and think. This young man—from all 
I have observed since he became my neighbor—lives a 
highly colored, dramatic existence, in which there are sixty 
minutes to every hour and sixty seconds to every minute, 
the sort of life that should have pleased Walter Pater. He 
must be a disciple of Nietzsche, a lover of the strong and 
the splendid, this German gentleman who is just off to Vienna 
to prance at the head of fifteen hundred horsemen. While 
he lived opposite me, it was all excursions and alarums. As 
a neighbor an emperor is distinctly noisy. The local comic 
paper suggested that, as a universal genius, Guglielmo II. 
would at once set about rowing a two-oared sandolo, But 
this difficult feat Guglielmo did not essay, being convoyed 
more comfortably in a long-boat by a brawny crew. Curious, 
by the way, that transformation of William! They announce 
plays here by G. Shakespeare, the divine Guglielmo; 

*“* & 


THE IGNORANCE OF KINGS AND NOVELISTS 

’Tis all very well for Guglielmo, the gondola of Avon, to 
invite us to sit on the ground and tell sad stories of the death 
of kings, and in a city of departed Doges and lost glories ’tis 
easy to moralize over earthly greatness; but kings are not 
always dead, and I dare say as William II. in his cocked hat 
gazed from the quarter-deck of the Hohenzollern at the 
marvellous but untenanted Palace of the ancient Bride- 
grooms of the Sea, he felt that a living lion is better than a 
dead Doge. And yet ’tis a strange life, a king’s. What an 
unreal universe of flags and cannons and phrases must mon- 
archs inhabit! Do they think that the streets are always gay 
with streamers and bunting and triumphal arches, always 
thundrous with throats of men or guns, always impassable? 
Do they imagine their subjects pass all their lives in packed 
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black masses, waving hats? Poor kings! I always class 
them with novelists for ignorance of real life. And to think 
that they can only get to know life from novels! If they 
would only stop and think! But even when they do stop, 
they never seem to think. There is Don Carlos, now, whom 
I miss in my afternoon stroll. The poor mock king had to 
leave Venice because his brother-sovereigns would not have 
called upon him. For Don Carlos still keeps up the form 
and style of a crowned head, and remains the last of the 
Bourbons, a picturesque ruin, reproach to a blasphemous 
generation, heedless of the divine right of kings. And the 
“ divinity that doth hedge a king” can be kept up nowhere 
so cheaply as in Venice. Venice is the dress-coat of cities, 
making all men equal. Well might Wordsworth dub her 
‘the eldest child of liberty!” For in the streets of Venice 
you cannot drive or ride—walk you must. No gleaming 
broughams, no spanking steeds: nothing—be you monarch 
or mendicant—but your two legs. ‘Tis strange, in a land of 
no horses, to find Venetians styled “ Cavalier” for title of 
honor. They should surely be called “Gondoliers.” For 
the gondola is your only chance of display. Rich Americans 
may flaunt it with four gondoliers, and print Palazzo on their 
visiting-cards, But doctors and lawyers,live in palaces, and 
even a moderate purse can keep a horseless carriage. And 
your St. Mark’s Square, which is the largest drawing-room in 
the world, is also the most democratic. Ladies of quality 
jostle shawled street-walkers, a German sailor galls the kibe 
of a beautiful Browning duchess, officers with showy epau- 
lettes glitter among respectable shopkeepers; helmeted cui- 
rassiers, Austrian admirals, policemen with colored tufts like 
lamp-cleaners, German baronesses, bouncing donnes with 
babies, garlic-scented working-men, American schoolgirls and 
kings in exile are mixed pell-mell, all in perfect freedom and 
equality, and, though in the shadow of St. Mark’s Church, 
quite Christian, And an Italian crowd is also Christian in 
its freedom from crush. It does not turn a {éte into a fight 
and a concourse into a competition. Thus, as the Prince 
Consort was amused to find we English said of our pleasure- 
parties, all “ passes off well.” Except when there is rain. 
he 


A COLD BATH FOR THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


And the heavens threw unmistakable cold water on the 
Triple Alliance. The day of the Emperor’s stay was the one 
wet day Venice had known for months—so dank and chill, 
with so sooty a sky that my friend the artist, who had just 
been reading in the London paper that his work had not 
caught the glamor and the color of Venice, that the South 
had not yet revealed its passionate secrets to him, chuckled 
grimly. What is all this nonsense about an Italian hothouse? 
At Florence I was afraid of being snow-bound in the sunny 
South. For, long and heavily, though the London meteor- 
ologists registered sunshine, 

** Cadeva del cielo la neve (Down from heaven fell the snow 

Con tutta la sua quiete.”’ With all its quietness.) 

This perfect description of snowfall—which I found rudely 
chalked on the wall of a Venetian alley—could never have 
been conceived in the Italy of popular imagination. (The 
superstition about Italian sunshine is like that about Italian 
beauty. If the country about Florence is the loveliest in 
Europe, surely the plain of Lombardy around Padua is the 
ugliest—a land of symmetrical tree.stumps and stony villas 
flaunting themselves on the roadway in pompous publicity.) 
In Venice the Emperor seemed specially to irritate the ele- 
ments. The illuminations were extinguished by a terrific 
torrent that sent the people pattering away into the black, 
starless night, gleaming with rain and fire; and to-night, when 
the Imperial band attempted to play “ Sang an Aegir” again, 
the heavens fell, and audience and orchestra vanished in the 
twinkling of a gas-lamp, while the pavement of the piazza 
glittered golden as the facade of St. Mark's with dancing re- 
flections, and the lights burnt blue in the wind. - though 
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the papers next day said the Emperor’s song.was applauded 
enthusiastically, Jupiter Pluvius at least never plays the 
courtier, and Boreas must be a rude reminder to monarchs 
of their essential humanity, Come, let us sit on the ground 
and tell sad stories of the colds of kings. In the daylight I 
chanced upon a rough wooden platform, bordered with plush 
and surrounded by tawdry terraces of colored glass cups. 
This was the fairy, Aladdin-like Pagoda. And such, me- 
thinks, are kings, on closer acquaintance. How majestic 
seemed William II, and Humbert, the Kaiserin and Queen 
Margherita, when, massed in our thousands on the piazza, 
we clamored for a glimpse of them: how inaccessible and 
star-like when, after much exciting but irrelevant shadow 
pantomime, they actually appeared on the balcony of the 
palace, as if to feed us like the pigeons we had displaced! 
With what tumultuous rapture did we behold their faces! 
Stop and think! You cannot stop and think. Enthusiasm 
is a microbe, and is independent of its object: even so we 
could yawn over Punch and Judy, if the crowd assembled to 
yawn. Republicans who came to sneer remained to cheer. 
‘¢’*Tis comic this, 

And comic that, 

And clown on royal pay, 

But ’tis long live unser Kaiser / 

When the band begins to play.” 

And humanity has need of leaders, heroes—'tis a primal in- 
stinct. The Jews had Jehovah Himself for sovereign, but 
nothing would content them but a real man king, who should 
rule them and judge them and go out before them in war. 
Kings were leaders once, but in modern days they are only 
symbols, just as flags are: the whole force of the nation is 
behind them, and they stand for home and country. This it 
is that gives them majesty and divinity. Tis a case of trans- 
formation of function, an old institution adapted to new uses, 
and valuable partly as giving color to life, partly for prevent- 
ing the evils which Gibbon so pregnantly showed to be in- 
separable from any system of primacy not based on an immu- 
table heredity. The trouble is when the flag wishes to order 
the march. I. ZANGWILL. 





Literature 
*¢ The Growth of British Policy ”’ 

An Historical Essay. By Sir John R, Seeley, 2-vols. Macmillan Co. 

WHEN, IN JANUARY 1895, the author of “ The Expansion 
of England ” died, English historical science lost one of its 
ablest representatives. Sir John R. Seeley’s life, as can be 
seen from the memoir prefixed by his friend Mr. Prothero 
to this posthumous work, was the uneventful one of a 
scholar and thinker, whose sole aim was the attainment of 
truth and its propagation for the welfare of his country. 
Mentally, Seeley was a sceptic ; he took nothing for granted. 
His clear-cut, incisive mind was never at rest until accepted 
theories had been carefully sifted, and, if necessary, rejected. 
It was undoubtedly this characteristic that led to the formu- 
lation of his well-known, but not sufficiently appreciated, 
thesis as to the scope of history. Seeley recognized that his- 
tory was barren, and he sought the causes of this condition. 
In making his diagnosis, he saw that the historian dealt with 
no definite object. The ordinary general history, containing 
the most eventful facts in the life of a people, whether they 
pertained to science, art, literature, politics, government, law, 
private institutions, private or public economy, led to no 
permanent result; it was interesting, and in a measure in- 
structive, but not scientific. It led up to nothing, and only 
half explained a medley of individually important things. 
Herein Seeley found the cause of the sterility of history, be- 
cause he saw distinctly that the historian, like all scien- 
tists, must write about a definite object, if he is to write 
clearly and in logical sequence, and is to get any permanent 
results from his work. 

This definite object, Seeley said, was the state. Thus the 
historian proper should trace the development of the state, 
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of the politically organized society, and should eliminate from 
his studies anything that did not pertain to this end. In 
other words, he maintained, and very justly so, that every 
science, every art, every institution has its historical back- 
ground ; there is a history of private law, of art, of music, of 
literature, of astronomy, etc. But history proper is the his- 
tory of the state, and the science that it complements is 
political science. Just as economic theory is based on past 
and present economic facts, so political science is based on 
history. To show their relation ‘he wrote the following 
couplet :— 
‘* History without political science has no fruit ; 
Political science without history has no root.” 


The history of a state can be viewed from two standpoints: 
attention can be directed either to its internal development, 
or to its relations with other states. The former is more 
usually called constitutional history, the latter international 
history, and it is to the latter that Seeley by preference de- 
voted himself. The work before us is an account of the re- 
lations of England with other states, from the accession of 
Elizabeth to the opening of the eighteenth century. In a 
measure it forms a voluminous introduction to the author's 
famous work on the eighteenth century. In the Tudor 
period, Seeley finds the beginnings of England’s foreign 
policy, thus bearing out our criticism of Prof. Burrows (Zhe 
Critic, March 7, page 159), who maintained that England’s 
policy is practically continuous from the days of Senlac on. 
In the Tudor period, the organization of the English state 
was the absolute monarchy, in which the political sovereignty 
is vested in the people, and the legal sovereignty in the 
monarch. The Tudor foreign policy was consequently dy- 
nastic, but, as Elizabeth was in close touch with the people, it 
was also national. When the Stuarts came to the throne, 
the situation of affairs was different. They were foreigners 
and by nomeans popular. Consequently the foreign policy 
of England, though still dynastic, was no longer national. 
The seventeenth century witnessed in constitutional develop- 
ment the gradual transfer of the legal sovereignty from the 
king to the House of Commons, and, reflexively, it also wit- 
nessed the change from a dynastic to a purely national 
policy. Just as after 1689 England assumed approximately 
its modern constitution, so in the same years it assumed its 
modern foreign policy based on colonial and commercial in- 
terests, This transition is the theme of the work, and at 
every moment stress is laid upon its vital importance. 

Though full of new ideas and luminous interpretations of 
events, the book contains absolutely no new facts. In truth, 
like most of Seeley’s work, this is not the result of docu- 
mentary research. Though he was a mental sceptic, his 
scepticism only drove him to a reéxamination of old theories, 
not to a careful study of the sources of the facts on which 
these theories were based. Such research was distasteful to 


him. His mind, imbued, as it were, with Platonic idealism, 


scorned facts, but as data for generalization. The facts were 
not realities in his eyes; only the theory connecting them 
was tangible and real. Thus he based his inductions on the 
well-ascertained facts of historical research. Such a stand- 
point is not very appropriate for extended treatment of a 
comparatively short period. The mind wearies of page after 
page of criticism, commentary and elucidation, and instinct- 
ively seeks rest in narrative.’ But in these 800 pages devoted 
to England’s foreign policy during 150 years there is practi- 
‘cally no ‘narrative, The work will undoubtedly not be a 
popular one. “The Expansion of England” need not fear 
its younger brother. For the general reading public would 
object to an 800-page essay, even if it had had the advantage 
of a careful revision by so artistic a writer as Seeley. But 
unfortunately this work did not have that advantage, for, 
though it was in print before Seeley’s death, we can still be 
certain that he would have cut out many of its wearisome 
repetitions, and would have shortened it considerably. 
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The popularity of a work of science is, however, absolutely 
no criterion of its absolute merits, In this case they are 
great. On this point no one’s opinion is of more value than 
that of Samuel Rawson Gardiner, who has devoted his whole 
life to the study of English history during the seventeenth 
century. He considers it the “most valuable result” of 
Seeley’s life. The great defect of the work is that its author 
has studied the foreign policy entirely apart from the internal 
development. To doso satisfactorily is impossible, since the 
former is merely the reflex of the latter. Thus he undoubt- 
edly errs when he attributes the revolution of 1688 in the 
main to the foreign policy of Charles II. and James II. 
This attitude is in harmony with a general criticism that sug- 
gests itself. While we think that Seeley’s view as to the 
scope of history will ultimately become the prevailing one, 
still it will not become so in the exact form indicated by him. 
For Seeley’s political science is not sound and by no means 
up to the level of modern thought. His conception of the 
state is not a very broad, nor a very rigid one, and he at 
times confuses state and government, which is in a great 
measure to the detriment of the scientific value of his work, 





‘¢ The Paget Papers "’ 

Diplomatic and Other Correspondence of the Right Hon, Sir Arthur Paget, 
G. C. B., 1794-1807, with two Appendices, 1808 and 1821-18ag. 
Arvanged and edited by his son, the Right Hon. Sir Augustus B, 
Paget, G. C. B., with Notes by Mrs. J. R. Green and Twenty-four 
Portraits, Two Volumes, Longmans, Green & Co, 

Sir Aucustus Pacer professes to have had in mind espe- 
cially the general reader in preparing for publication se- 
lections from his father’s correspondence, but it must be 
said, further, that he has rendered to students of the Na- 
poleonic era a very valuable service. So much has been 
written about the military activities of that period, that we 
are likely to forget the very fruitful field of diplomatic ac- 
tivities. Then, too, we have had the French points of view so 
often that there has grown up a positive need of records from 
original sources that tell the case of Europe against Na- 
poleon. The editor has added but few comments to the 
letters. He protests that he has not wished to write history, 
but to show through their correspondence the characters of 
some of those who were engaged in making it during a very 
important crisis in the world’s affairs, to point out something 
of the manner of conducting diplomatic relations then, and 
to present in part the real conditions within countries at one 
time or another in coalitions against France. 

Sir Arthur Paget was born in January 1771, and bore the 
name of a very able and distinguished family. Although 
choosing diplomacy for his profession, he was employed in it 
only at intervals, and then in his younger years. The at- 
tractions of English country life, combined with the death 
of Pitt, turned him from a field for which he possessed high 
qualifications, and in which he had already rendered dis- 
tinguished services. The social position enjoyed by the 
family brings into the letters considerable amusing informa- 
tion, and occasionally there is a scrap included simply for the 
interest of English’ sportsmen; but the real value of these 
volumes is not to be associated with personal life or inclina- 
tions. Sir Arthur was connected first with the Legation at 
St. Petersburg, from 1792 to 1794, when he became Chargé 
d’Affaires at Berlin. Later he represented his Britannic 
Majesty at the courts of Bavaria, Sicily, Vienna and the 
Dardanelles. At Berlin, though but twenty-three years of 
age, he conducted his work with such vigor and dignity as to 
win the congratulations and esteem of an old stager like St. 
Helens. Lord Malmesbury had succeeded in negotiating a 
treaty by which, in return of, or a subsidy of, 300,000/, down 
and monthly payments thereafter, the Prussians were to fur- 
nish 62,000 troops in the war against France. The 
for British ambassadors was to keep the Prussians to their 
engagements. The latter were involved in a war with the 
Poles at the time, and apparently felt no interest in war 
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against France, save the receipt of the subsidy, so it is not 
surprising that both Lord Malmesbury at headquarters on 
the Rhine and Mr.Paget in Berlin failed to accomplish their 
mission. Prussia’s methods of doing business do not appear 
in an attractive light, the stupidity and absence of sincere, 
dignified procedure being surpassed only by similar condi- 
tions at courts to which Mr. Paget was sent later. 

Following a few pages devoted to letters of his residence 

in England from 1795 to 1798, and to his membership in 
Parliament, is the correspondence that grew out of the mis- 
sion to the court of the Elector. Mr. Paget’s principal in- 
structions were to induce the Bavarian government to join 
Austria and the Coalition against France. Here, again, his 
work appears to have been characterized by the most per- 
severing energy. The Archduke Charles seconded his efforts ; 
neither reason nor threats, however, moved the Bavarians. 
They pleaded want of money, but were given to understand 
plainly that their conduct in no sense warranted the expecta- 
tion of a subsidy. Bavaria, like Prussia, showed sympathy 
with France, and Prussian sentiment among the people did 
not favor an alliance with Austria. In a letter to Lord 
Grenville, 30 Dec. 1798, the Ambassador expressed his con- 
firmed opinion that “it is not the intention of this Govern- 
ment to afford such assistance to the common cause as the 
dignity and interest of the Elector demand, and such as his 
means would empower him to come forward with ; that it is 
not their intention by the adoption of firm, vigorous and 
spirited measures to offend the French Directory ; that it is, 
on the contrary, their intention and study to gain the good 
will of that Government.” These letters all throw light on 
the real importance oi the smaller courts, and upon the social 
and political disintegration that surrounded the rulers. 
. Then comes the mission as Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the King of the Two Sicilies, the 
purpose of which was to persuade the King of Naples, who 
had fled to Palermo, to go back to Naples, conduct a strong 
administration, keep down the democratic elements and offer 
a stern resistance to the progress ofthe French, His Sicilian 
Majesty, however, had an idea that his head was safer in 
Palermo, and, spite of the strongest efforts of the British 
minister with the King’s advisers, it proved absolutely im- 
possible to induce Ferdinand to leave Palermo. Particular 
attention may be drawn to descriptions, given in the de- 
spatches, of the condition of the Kingdom of Naples, civil, 
military and religious, of the character of the King and 
Queen and the personal relations between them, and the 
state of the court and public administration. 

On the close of his mission to Palermo, Mr. Paget was ap- 
pointed to succeed Lord Minto at the court of Austria, 
where he was involved in all those questions that arose in 
consequence of Napoleon’s attitude toward the Peace of 
Amiens, among them the interference of the First Consul in 
the affairs of Switzerland, the disposition to be made of the 
British occupation of Malta and the variety of difficulties 
connected with Austria’s part in the Coalition and the 
war, There is not space to recapitulate even the most 
prominent events of those years and to detail the relation of 
the despatches thereto; but it should be said that the letters 
to and from the British Minister are a magazine of informa- 
tion on a lot of knotty problems, and, further, that the situa- 
tion in Austria, either in regard to institutions or their ad- 
ministration, was not such as to weaken the pride of an 
Englishman in his own country. There was, to be sure, 
reason for hesitancy on the part of Austria alone in offend- 
ing France, but a man who hated Napoleon as cordially as 
Paget did, saw no pardon for the manner in which minor 
rivalries or interests, combined with ministerial incapacity, 
prevented a thorough and combined opposition on the part 
of Europe as a whole. Sir Arthur’s vigorous mind could not 
pass by the duties which he conceived Austria should per- 
form, but which she was not likely to fulfil without some 
change among her officers. The interests of the Coalition 
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certainly did not suffer in his hands; at least, they did not 
lack, on occasion, direct and able presentation. 

The mission to the Dardanelles, in 1807, arose in conse- 
quence of Napoleon’s stirring up a war between Russia and 
Turkey, in order to divert from the western frontier some of 
the Russian forces. Great Britain being drawn into the war 
solely in the interest: of Russia, Mr. Paget had in hand a 
double negotiation, “first, to endeavor to bring about peace 
not only between Great Britain and Turkey, but between 
Turkey and Russia; and, secondly, to negotiate with his 
Russian colleague, M. Pozzo di Borgo, in order to keep his 
demands upon the Porte within limits which might be con- 
sistent with the policy of the British Government.” The 
result was not satisfactory, but the correspondence clearly 
reveals that it was through no lack of energy, determination 
and moderation on the side of the Minister. The letters tell 
scarcely a single attractive feature of the conditions under 
which an ambassador in those parts had then to live, or of 
the methods and character of the Turkish court. 

We will not speak at any length of the various interesting 
letters, here and there throughout the volumes, that deal 
with purely personal matters; but those who wish to follow 
Mr. Paget in his family relations, in his intimacy with such 
distinguished figures as the Prince of Wales, in his own love- 
affairs and such other items, will find their tastes well served. 
Criticism should certainly not be given for including spices 
like these, but it may well be offered in connection with the fact 
that in two such handsomely printed and valuable books it is 
to be regretted that the aids in the way of index, table-of-con- 
tents, or marginal indications, are practically mi/. The reader 
is turned into a maze of letters with scarcely any indication 
about the contents of each, save from whom and to whom it 
is written. But not for such reasons can the student of the 
Napoleonic era ignore the information thus finally presented. 





William Watson’s ‘‘ Father of the Forest ’’ 
Stone & Kimball, 

THIS SLENDER VOLUME contains more of worth than all 
the other books of English verse of the year put together, 
and if one were to compare its author’s right to be named 
the first of living British poets with that of Mr, Swinburne 
on the basis of their Burns odes, the laurels would certainly 
goto Mr. Watson. The opening poem from which the col- 
lection takes its title, while it recalls Tennyson’s “ Talking 
Oak,” is, nevertheless, distinctly the author’s own, rich with 
beautiful imagery and grandeur of expression. In the “ Hymn 
to the Sea,” which, by the way, some reviewers have seemed 
to regard as a hymn @f the sea, there is ample evidence of a 
master’s hand. Its sureness of phrase, its deep and sonorous 
music and, above all, its imaginativeness and strengih are so 
fine that one is impelled to name it perfect. For quota- 
tion from these poems we choose to select one of the two or 
three brief pieces. We do this because there has been so 
much said about Mr, Watson’s lack of a lyrical gift, although 
one such lyric as “ The First Skylark of Spring ” was sufficient 
to refute these statements :— 

‘*O like a Queen’s her happy tread, 
And like a Queen’s her golden head! 
But O, at last, when all is said, 

Her woman's heart for me! 


We wandered where the river gleamed 
*Neath oaks that mused and pines that dreamed. 
A wild thing of the woods she seemed, 

So proud, so pure, and free! 


All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing, 
When from her lips her soul took wing ; 
The oaks forgot their pondering, 

The pines their reverie. 


And O, her happy queenly tread, 
And O, her queenly golden head! 
But O, her heart, when all is said, 

‘ Her woman's heart for me!” 

















June 20 1896 


Here is an exquisite song, ready for the musician. We 
shall let Mr. Watson himself close our notice of his book. 
It were impossible for anyone else to say better to his read- 
ers what is said in the following lines from the last poem, 
“ Apologia ” :— 


‘* For though of faulty and of erring walk, 
I have not suffered aught in me of frail 
To blur my song; I have not paid the world 
The evil and the insolent courtesy 
Of offering it my baseness for a gift.” 


So much for the London Verlaine-verse-makers—Symons, 
Wilde, Wratislaw, e¢ a/.:— 


‘* And unto such as think all Art is cold, 
All music unimpassioned, if it breathe 
An ardour not of Eros’ lips, and glow 
With fire not caught from Aphrodite’s breast, 
Be it enough to say, that in Man's life 
Is room for great emotions unbegot 
Of dalliance and embracement, unbegot 
Ev'n of the purer nuptials of the soul; 
And one not pale of blood, to human touch 
Not tardily responsive, yet may know 
A deeper transport and a mightier thrill 
That comes of commerce with mortality, 
When, rapt from all relation with his kind, 
All temporal and immediate circumstance, 
In silence, in the visionary mood 
That, flashing light on the dark deep, perceives 
Order beyond this coil and errancy, 
Isled from the fretful hour he stands alone 
And hears the eternal movement, and beholds 
Above him and around and at his feet 
In million-billowed consentaneousness, 
The flowing, flowing, flowing of the world. 
Such moments, are they not the peaks of life ? 
Enough for me, if on these pages fall 
The shadow of the summits, and an air 
Not dim from human hearth-fires sometimes blow.”’ 


Thus nobly ends a noble poem in a noble book. 





*¢ The Daughter of a Stoic’’ 
By Cornelia Atwood Pratt, Macmillan Co, 

THE RARE QUALITY of Miss Pratt’s occasional contributions 
to the magazines had hardly prepared us for the brilliancy of 
this novelette. Her short stories, clever as they are, have 
been almost uniformly painful in subject and pessimistic in 
tone. And even this longer one is not allowed to end as 
happily as it would have ended in the hands of a writer who 
took the world less seriously than she does. Yet the con- 
clusion is felt to be perfectly natural, for Arria James, after 
all, was her mother’s daughter ; and the possibility that we 
have not seen the last of her emotional experiences is hope- 
fully hinted at in the last chapter. The rather cheerless 
termination is more than atoned for, however, by the extra- 
ordinary brightness of dialogue, comment and description. | 
From one end of the book to the other, there is not a super- 
fluous word, nor an ill-chosen one; yet you never feel, as oc- 
casionally happens in reading a cleverly written tale, that the 
characters are talking for effect. The conversation is al- 
ways spontaneous; and if it is uncommonly clever, Miss 
Pratt is only to be congratulated on having selected some- 
what exceptional people as the protagonists of her comedy. 
Bright as they are, they are not too bright to be true ; on the 
contrary, they are very real as well as very interesting. And 

’ their cleverness is thrown into high relief bythe commonplace- 

ness of thelessimportant actors. The brightest person in the 

* book is the author herself, who could doubtless write a story 

containing not a line of conversation without the reader’s be- 

ing conscious of the lack. In dialogue pure and simple, she 

need fear nothing from comparison with such masters of 
epigram as Anthony Hope and John Oliver Hobbes. 

“The Daughter of a Stoic,” her schooling finished, but with 

a yearning for post-graduate courses, a Ph. D. and a profes- 
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sorship, is persuaded by her aunt and uncle, her parents be- 
ing dead,-to spend a year with them before resuming her 
studies. From her mother, the stoic, she has learned—not 
to take life as it comes, to bear up under every blow, with 
Marcus Aurelius as her comforter,—but, on the contrary, to 
bend life to her own will. She has revolted from her mother’s 
teachings, “It seemed to me very early that the way to be 
comfortable was not to say of bruises that they did not hurt, 
but to get no bruises. I thought I knew what [ wanted then. 
I am sure I donow. I mean to be comfortable. I intend 
to enjoy. I will not be poor and miserable. I am not going 
to let life hurt me asithurther. In short, I propose to have 
a goodtime. Of course, I hope my ideas of what makes a 
good time are not cheap nor common.” And, truth to tell, 
they are far otherwise. As it happens, they do not include 
any conception of the master-passion. Her cousin Florence, 
who reverences nothing, who insists that “you simply cannot 
make a gentlewoman of the last generation out of a nowa- 
days girl,” and who, priding herself on her freedom from 
illusions, has pinned her faith wholly on “a high-souled Pagan 
gentleman who—who satisfied me,” suggests that love may 
call her where unhappiness is. The strenuousness of the 
speaker’s tone causes a sense of vague discomfort, but she is 
confident of her strength to resist a call of this character, 
Being very pretty, as well as very bright, and having frank- 
ness and simplicity to boot, it is needless to say that her 
strength is speedily tested—and not once only, but several 
times. When the self-made millionaire with a passion for 
art expounds his esthetic gospel to her, “ Sefton is in clover,” 
says Roderick Kirke to his fiancée, under his breath. “ Your 
cousin is listening to him with her soul in her eyes. It isa 
long day since he has expounded his art ideas to such an 
auditor.” Yes, they are nice eyes. But Arria always 
listens as if she had never heard human speech before. It's 
a flattering habit she has.” And Sefton falls an easy victim. 

But we must leave Miss Pratt to tell how and when Love 
caught Arria herself in his net, and whether or no she suc- 
ceeded in extricating herself, 





** Jeanne d’Arc’’ 

Her Life and Death, By Mrs, Oliphant, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

ONLY THE OTHER DAY, in reviewing Mark Twain’s charac- 
teristic narrative of the career of the Maid of Orleans, we had 
occasion to speak of the extent to which she has occupied the 
literary people of this century; and now comes Mrs. Cli- 
phant with another study on the subject. It forms one of 
the Heroes of the Nations series, edited by Mr. Evelyn Ab- 
bott of Balliol—an excellent series, though framed on an 
eclectic system which brings together in the list such incon- 
gruous personages as Sir Philip Sidney, Caesar and Wyclif, 
Cicero and Abraham Lincoln. Up to the present volume, 
all have been the work of living writers, but a compliment is 
paid to American letters by the announcement of Washing- 
ton Irving’s Life of Columbus for the next issue, 

Mrs. Oliphant has dealt in sympathetic fashion with the 
Maid, though not in the manner of indiscriminate eulogy 
adopted by some of her predecessors, She frankly admits 
that Jeanne (as she prefers to call.her) has long been a 
heroine of hers, yet this enthusiasm does not prevent her 
from taking a balanced and judicial view of the wonderful 
girl’s career. In this connection, one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the book is that which deals with the theory 
that the commission given to Jeanne by her “voices” ex- 
tended only to the raising of the siege of Orleans and the 
coronation of Charles at Rheims; and that “in continuing 
the war, she acted only as a well-inspired and honorable 
young soldier might, though no longer as the direct messen- 
ger of God.” This hypothesis has the merit of explaining 
consistently, at more points than we have time to notice, 
the coincidence of the beginning of the Maid’s failure with 
the very evening of the brilliant and triumphant ceremonial 
of the coronation, and the otherwise unaccountable presenti- 
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ment of disaster and defeat which seemed from that time to 
mingle with her consciousness. Throughout the book, in 
addition to the literal transcription of large portions of the 
trial which occupied so much of Mr. Clemens’s story, Mrs. 
Oliphant shows a painstaking study of her authorities, both 
contemporary and modern. In particular does she seem to 
have consulted Mr. Andrew Lang (whose communications 
on a number of doubtful points frequently appear in foot- 
notes), and to have profited by his familiarity with the whole 
story. 

It is a little amusing to note how, as a brother Scot, he 
strives to impress upon her that ¢Aey are guiltless of Jeanne’s 
blood, and how more than once she magnanimously refuses 
to take advantage of the exemption, in view of the present 
union of England and Scotland, In one point which will be 
new and interesting to many people, her nationality suggests 
a view rendered plausible by some words of the Maid’s, that 
the St. Margaret who was one of the two celestial patrons of 
the whole enterprise was not the primitive martyr of Anti- 
och, but the Queen of Scotland who was so popular a med- 
ieval saint, and likely to be well known in France through 
the ties between the countries, We may notice, while on 
the subject of saints, that in the author’s reference to Jeanne’s 
canonization on the last page, she becomes entangled in the 
somewhat complicated process, and speaks of the concession 
of the title ‘‘ Venerable Servant of God” as if it were equiv- 
alent to beatification, which is the succeeding step in the 
gradual exaltation. As a rule, however, both Mrs. Oliphant 
and Mr. Clemens have attained a very respectable degree of 
accuracy in dealing with the spiritual and ecclesiastical ideas 

of the time, which must have been unfamiliar to both of them. 
* The present book is valuable not only for its diligent histori- 
cal study, but for the feminine intuition which makes the 
heroine very human and lifelike, if less statuesque and ideal 


than in some other presentations of what has now become a 
familiar character. 





Two Stories by a New Writer 


1, A Clever Wife, 2, The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst. By 
W. Pett Ridge. Harper & Bros, 

IF AUTHORS only knew how much ink might profitably be left 
in their inkstands, what a host of grateful readers and reviewers 
would rise up and call them blessed! In spite of the fact that 
Mr. Ridge is clever and interesting, we cannot help wishing that 
he, too, had left his inkstand fuller when he wrote ‘‘ A Clever 
Wife" (1). The tale concerns itself with the tears and smiles, 
the fears and wiles of a young man wedded to a clever woman who 
had written a successful book. For a season, the lady in the case, 
Mrs. Halliwell, practically Evadneized her poor husband—though 
not for the same excellent reason. With a great, aching void in 
his loving heart, he wandered in exile, as a war-artist, far from 
the wife he loved. No tender answering throb came to him from 
her ink-perverted heart. But at last her victories, like those of 
Pyrrhus, undid her. She wrote a second book, which was one 
too many, and the press, with its great iron hoof, trampled her 
in the dust. 

Then she discovered, as they all do, that underneath she was 
a latent woman, and the proper amount of love welled up and 
submerged her literary citadel. So she wrote to her husband a 
blue-violet kind of a letter. Here the usual histrionic complications 
set in. Her husband was unable to get that letter until everybody 
had had as many day-fuls of misery as a novelist can com- 
fortably manage. Finally, husband and wife met each other on a 
stairway provided by a kind and ‘convenient brother-in-law. The 
making-up began at once, and continued with all the labial punctu- 
ations indispensable to such occasions, to the end of the volume, 
which is found two pages furtheron. There are several very clever 
sayings in this book. One of the best is Mrs. Halliwell’s ‘*‘ that is 
what drives us into * * * and the book that no girl would 
care to see her mother reading.” 

** Mr, Staplehurst’s Second Opportunity ’’ is also its author's (2). 
‘Like his hero, too, he has not made so much of a success of it as 
he did of his first, if we may avail ourselves of those proscribed 
comparisons, which Dogberry says are ‘‘ odorous.” Nevertheless, 
this book would have been decidedly good, had it only been a 
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little better and condensed to one-half, or one-third, of its present 
volume. The fancy of the plot is particularly happy. Mr. 
Staplehurst, a successful author, finds himself sighing to the tune 
of ‘‘ Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight; make 
me a child again just for to-night.” While he is thus occupied, 
he receives an urgent order from a periodical for an article, to be 
written for its next issue. Whereupon he composes a clever essay 
in which he attempts to prove that Jove and Juno have been slan- 
derously traduced by a gossiping world, Hardly has he finished 
this disinterested brief, when he hears a ring at his telephone. 
After the usual exchange of courtesies, he discovers that the in- 
terlocutor at the other end of the wire is none other than Jove 
himself. The latter expresses himself highly gratified by Mr. 
Staplehurst’s able defense of himself and his omnipotent consort, 
-_ in token of his gratitude, offers to grant any wish he may 
make. 

As Jove has overheard Mr. Staplehurst sighing for his lost 
youth, he offers him a life rebate, which the author finally ac- 
cepts; and accordingly the Cloud-Compeller casts off the hero’s 
years like a garment, and Mr. Staplehurst finds himself again an 
impecunious youth with all his laurels removed to a future condi- 
tional. But his second opportunity is very badly used. He 
disgraces himself in society and business, and barely escapes 
arrest by the aid of Jove, whom he importunes to give him back 
his former respectability, even with all it may entail of grey hairs 
and rheumatism. After a pro and con conference with Juno on 
the subject, Jove obligingly yields to his entreaty, and Mr. Staple- 
hurst is restored to all his beatitudes, which are greatly enhanced by 
his new appreciation of them. In writing a book with a plot so 
crossed by suggestive side-tracks as this one, there is always 
danger that the reader will be ‘‘ switching off,” and reading 
between the lines, unless the lines are very much more interesting 
than any he can interpolate. And this, to tell the truth, is not 
invariably the case, 





‘“*A Truce”’ 
And Other Stories, By Mrs, Tappan Wright, Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Mrs. WRIGHT possesses the qualities which should go to the 
making of novels rather than of short stories. A lively imagina- 
tion leads her into the development of plots too complicated and 
dramatic for brief narration. . In such work pathos has its legiti- 
mate place, but tragedy can only be employed by one so gifted 
that the world allows him to make his own rules. Intensity of 
passion is not within the scope of the short story, but Mrs. 
Wright never spares one’s feelings. She tells us of separation, 
insane jealousy, horror—even murder,—until one begins to think 
that these emotions are as common as shells on the seashore. 
The misunderstandings and miseries of love seem to be her 
favorite subjects of contemplation; but the artistic handling of a 
trifling episode in such a way as to make it significant and mem- 
orable is at present out of her reach. Nevertheless, there are 
certain signs in this book which lead one to believe that such an 
achievement may not be permanently beyond her power. _It will 
require a strong hand to curb her exuberant fancy and give her 
the reserve and concentration which she needs. And the ques- 
tion in regard to her future is whether she can gain this difficult 
self-control. 

Even as it stands, the book is by no means uninteresting. The 
style is good, the plots show ingenuity, and in some instances Mrs. 
Wright has a clever way of not telling the whole story, of trust- 
ing the imagination of the reader to furnish the dénouement. 
Her best work is done in thisvein, ‘‘ A Portion of the Tempest ” 
and ‘‘ A Fragment of a Play, with a Chorus,” are delightful in 
their dexterous originality. An unaccountable indifference to be- 
ing overheard runs through them both, but that conduces to the 
benefit of the reader. The construction of the last story shows 
more humor than the other tales possess, and its character-draw- 
ing is clever. ‘‘ A Truce’’ displays most clearly the merits and 
defects of the author's method. _If it were to end with the close 
of the first part, it would be an effective, andeven a brilliant, tale. 
But carried on, as it is, through accumulating horrors, it loses 
sharpness and jimesse, Mrs. Wright has.a firm hand in the paint- 
ing of landscapes, though she sometimes finishes her pictures 
rather too carefully. The sea makes a sonorous accompaniment 
to most of her romances, especially to the one which contains 
something of the supernatural—too carefully explained, however, 
to be effectively weird. We are left with something to puzzle 
over, but it is not the right puzzle. 
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‘¢ The Way They Loved at Grimpat "’ 


THERE IS a Gallic look about the name of the place in which 
the action of these sketches takes place. It is not, however, the 
phonetic equivalent of ‘‘ grandpa,” but a plain English village, 
with a Great House and all the other usual accessories, though, 

rhaps, the parsonage is less than commonly in evidence. The 
indications do not point conclusively to any particular district; the 
dialect is not pronounced enough, either, to fix the locality or to 
alarm the reader. The book is concerned with the love-affairs of 
eight different maidens; and the remaining story deals, not with 
the love of women, but with a pair of brothers, of whom the scape- 
grace shows a wonderful and unselfish devotion that redeems his 
follies. Two sketches, to continue our analysis, take us into the 
abodes of the upper classes, while the remainder are in the 
humbler walks of life, with one or two dapper, town-bred figures 
of the shopkeeping kind. The stories are well written, with a 
sort of quiet consistency that is pleasanter than attempts at brill- 
iance which do not always ‘‘ come off.” 

The author's name, E. Rentoul Esler, is ambiguous, but we 
are inclined to judge from internal evidence that the touch is 
feminine. A little more precision in character-drawing will per- 
haps come with experience, and will improve the next book; the 
personages of this are apt to be a little shadowy when we take our 
eyes from the page. One of the most distinct traits that lingers 
with us is the ‘‘ plump” and ‘‘ rotund” presence of Mrs. Hook, 
the malevolent mischief-maker who mars the girl’s chances in the 
first tale; since Cassius set the type, this complacent portliness 
has the air of daring paradox. But, if the author has not yet fully 
evolved her individuals, she has at least a firm hold of the con- 
ditions among which they move, and of the generic results that 
should follow from the conditions, (Henry Holt & Co.) 





Fiction 


‘* AMONG THE FREAKS,” by W. L. Alden, is a successful at- 
tempt in a difficult style of writing. Nothing is more dreary than 
a book which strives to be funny and only attains its aim at inter- 
vals ; but Mr. Alden can be read through at a sitting without a 
feeling of excess. The excellence of the book, however,.is not so 
much in the line of screaming farce, although many of the’ adven- 
tures which form part of the dime-museum manager’s reminis- 
cences are laughable enough. It lies rather in the quiet humor 
with which he has reproduced the views and sentiments of the 
assumed narrator. It is American humor, pure and simple, of that 
subtle and unexpected character which is so different from the 
English joke. You shall take a person devoid of the sense of that 
particular kind of humor, and have him read Mr. Alden’s book from 
beginning to end without ever smiling at the right place. He will 
laugh outright at some of the more lively and moving incidents— 
the vengeance of Major Microbe, the dwarf, the Fat Woman’s la- 
mentable attempt at elopement, or the direful outcome of the 
Baby-show,—but he will miss some of the most enjoyable parts 
of the book. It will, however, as the author says, open a new 
world to most people, and prove a vivid revelation of how a por- 
tion of the other halflives. The manager is a beautifully consistent 
figure throughout, and a sharp scrutiny would fail to detect any 
untruth to the exact mental attitude and forms of speech which 
belong (outside of the more strictly professional details) to the 
class and the stage of education here depicted. We may add to 
our own commendation that a correspondent of one of the daily 
newspapers, the other day, was so much impressed by the story of 
the Marquesas Mermaid as to use it for an apologue to the address 
of a prominent presidential candidate. Internal evidence renders it 
altogether unlikely that Mr. Alden was the writer of the letter; 
and yet it gave no hint of having borrowed from one who has 
filled many other newspaper columns, (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


*_ * * 


ARCHAOLOGY and adventure make nearly equal parts of Mr. 
Charles F, Lummis’s tale of ‘‘ The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu.” 
American explorers, digging for relics of the ancient Peruvians, 
make the acquaintance of a fine old Peruvian tleman, a de- 
scendant of a Conquistador, who is reduced by adverse fortune to 
dig in the same vast necropolis of Gran Chimt, for pelf. There 
is a legend of an enormous fish of gold, supposed to be buried 
somewhere in the ruins, and when appearances seem to indicate 
that Don Beltran has located the prize, various other diggers at- 
tempt, by force or wile, to deprive him of it. But his American 
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to no purpose, as a rascally legislature enacts an oppressive law 
regulating the sale of antiquities. The law, however, does not 
apply to such as are found on the discoverer’s own property, and, 
as Don Bertran is the proprietor of a ‘‘ pyramid,” which he is 
saved the trouble of excavating by a highly remarkable thunder- 
storm, and which pans out gold idols in quantity, everyt 
turns out happily for him in the end. The simple taleis told wi 

a good deal of spirit, and there is one really amusing character, a 
half-breed boy, who would make a fit companion for Lazarillo de 
Tormes. The book is adorned with numerous drawings of idols 
and mummy wrappings, and with some striking illustrations by 
Mr. Henry Sandham. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


* * * 


‘*WANDERING HEATH ” is a plant that wanders only in the 
west of England. Its name is, on that account, borrowed by 
‘*Q” for a book of stories and sketches, which deal, as most of: 
his work does, with the people and the scenery of the Delectable: 
Duchy of Cornwall.” ‘* The Roll-call of the Reef” is an elabo- 
rately weird and fascinating ghost-story, such as might make the 
fortune of a Christmas number. ' ‘‘ The Love Die-Hards” are a 
most delightful body of veterans, and Captain Pond, who remem- 
bers the terrors of the threatened French invasion, is worthy to 
train with Corporal Trim, At that time, feeling that it was alb 
over with East Love, he ‘‘ speaks them verses by royal Solomon— 
Wisdom two, six to nine: ‘ Let us fill ourselves with costly wine 
and ointments, . ‘let none of us go without his due part 
of our voluptiousness,’”’ and then went home and dined on ‘‘ tat- 
ties and bacon.” ‘‘ Wrestlers” is a new tale of Troy Town; 
‘* Widdershins” is a bit of extravagant humor, excellent in its 
kind; and ‘‘ The Captain from Bath” is such a gentleman of the 
road as only ‘‘Q” can draw nowadays. Lest readers should 
weary of the West Country (a most improbable thing), the author 
has inserted one tale of American life, ‘‘ The Bishop of Eucal 
tus ’’—an excellent story, and not lacking in true local color; but 
we grudge the room it takes. But, whether among miners and 
prospectors in a ‘‘ busted” town in the Rockies, or on his native 
heath, ‘‘Q” does not know howto be wearisome. We can prom- 
ise readers of this new book of his several happy half-hours. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

*” *” * 


THE WORKS of the new Scottish school in fiction have beem 
so widely diffused that there is no need to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the genre of any new contribution to the class. ‘‘ Sun- 
shine and Haar,” by Gabriel Setoun, is a book which will come 
with a pleasant sense of familiarity to those who have read with 
avidity its popular forerunners. While the author's name is less. 
current on the lips of men than that of Mr. Crockett or Mr, Ian 
Maclaren, those who wish to drink more deeply at the same 
spring need have no hesitation about opening the book which is 
before us. The local coloring (to anyone not minutely learned im 
Scottish topography) is substantially the same, although here we are 
among a mining class which offers some distinct features, There 
is the same dry humor, with which Dean Ramsay made us well 
acquainted years ago, and also the same beautiful simplicity and 

athos which have of late conquered so many hearts, The book 
oe continuation of the author's first essay in the field, d 
still with the people of the town of Barncraig, which gave its 
title to the former book. Half of it is made up of short stories 
of the epoch-making events in the little community—days of joy, 
the sunshine of the title, and days of sorrow, when, as it were, 
the cold sea-fog or Aaar, ‘‘ coming up from the sea, hangs heavy 
about the melancholy street.” The second half, under the general 
heading of ‘‘ Lowrie and Linty,”’ has a more intimate connection, 
being offered as a continuation of the sketch which told ‘* Whas 
Santa Claus Brought to the Poet,” and is particularly good. 
(Harper & Bros.) 

*_ * * 

IT IS THE MISFORTUNE and not the fault of a few new writers. 
of real talent that-their appearance should be made the occasiom 
of a ridiculous row among quill-drivers of quite another species. 
That Mrs. Hinkson, Miss Barlow, Miss Macleod and some others. 
of Irish or Scotch birth should have produced meritorious books. 
has been enough to divide the scribblers referred to into two hostile 
camps of ‘‘ Celts” and ‘‘ anti-Celts" ; which would be no : 
harm, but that their snarling may distract the attention of the 
public from work of a quality which is by no means common, just. 
at present. One does not need to be Celt, Saxon, Jew or Dane 
to enjoy ‘‘ An Isle in the Water,” the latest volume of stories by 
Mrs. Hinkson (Katharine Tynan). They are of a.dog and 
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eee of a hero of the church militant, a mysterious rich woman, 
sland champions and women and children—all short, pithy and 
of an original flavor. (Macmillan & Co.)——THE NEW EDITION 
of Thomas Hardy's ‘‘ Mayor of Casterbridge,” besides being or- 
namented by an etching of the main street of the little town, by 
H. Macbeth-Raeburn, at one end, and a map of the ‘‘ Wessex ” of 
Mr. Hardy's novels at the other, has a new preface by the author, 
in which he asks the reader to bear in mind the difference of the 
conditions of English life in the days of the Corn-Law agitation 
from those that prevail at present, and intimates that the changes 
made in the first English edition are here revoked, so that this 
may be said to be the best complete edition of the story as it was 
written. (Harper & Bros.) 
* */” * x 


AN ATTRACTIVELY printed volume, containing three of Mrs. 
Burton Harrison's shorter tales, is called ‘‘ A Virginia Cousin, and 
Bar Harbor Tales.” The story which contributes its name as the 
first part of the title is new; the other two, ‘‘ Out of Season” 
and ‘‘On Frenchman's Bay,” have already appeared elsewhere. 
All three are appropriate to the season, but we like the last one 
best: its plot is, perhaps, not absolutely novel, but it has certainly 
been treated in a novel way ; and each of them hasin full measure all 
the qualities that have made Mrs. Harrison's writings so popular. 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co.)——J. F. MONTREsSOR’s ‘‘ The One Who 
Looked On” is only relatively successful, The heroine tells what 
she saw in the first person, and thus simplifies the study of the 
actors in the story so much that the interest becomes somewhat 
attenuated. Observant as she is, the girl must needs deal largely 
with externals, and suggest complexities of character and mind 
from without rather than analyze them from within. Therefore, 
the plot being of the simplest, the effort to make so long a story 
out of such simple materials, treated in so dangerously simple a 
manner, was bound not to succeed in all its details. Yet there is 
much that is excellent in these pages: genuine, heart-felt sympathy, 
pathos and a most life-like little boy with chivalrous soul and un- 
tamed pride. The little shaver’s rebellion against his guardian, 
and his final surrender, are, in fact, by far the best parts of the 
\book—better, we think, than the episode of the prodigal son; 
better, even, than the poetic love of the big, healthy man for the 
incurable little invalid on her couch. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


7. * * 


‘* THE SINGING MOUSE STORIES,” by E. Hough, are fanciful 
little tales, in the manner of ‘‘The Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
When other visitors have gone, the singing mouse comes out of 
her hole to share the solitude of an old fisherman, and then he 
‘dreams of hunting and fishing adventures in the Rockies and on the 
prairies, and by the great lakes, He tells wondrous trout stories, 
prompted by his rod and tackle; and his old game-bag, hunting- 
coat and rifle suggest other tales, as marvellous in their way. 
Sometimes, too, the singing mouse discourses of Lake Belle Marie 
surrounded by black forests, of loggers’ camps, of ‘‘ How the 
Mountains Ate up the Plains,” of the passing of. the buffalo, and 
-of the Red Men, and even of other races that had passed away 
before history began. The tales are prettily illustrated with little 
thumb-nail sketches in the margin, and make a charming little 
volume bound in green and gold. (Forest and Stream Pub. Co.) 

‘‘A BUBBLE FORTUNE,” by Sarah Tytler, is a story of a 
fortune lost and a fortune inherited, with twenty years of life as a 
dawyer’s clerk between the fortunes. And then, when everything 
“seems secure, another claimant appears, and the second fortuneis 
dost, to be regained again, of course, through the power of love. 
The story is rather amusing, and the character of the man who 
fost and won fortunes in such an utterly passive way, rather 
original. It should be added that the scene is laid in England. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co.)——A QUITE different story of English coun- 
try life is M. Hamilton’s ‘‘ A Self-denying Ordinance.” The end 
May not seem quite fair to some readers, but has not an author 
some obligations to the title he has.chosen? For the rest, the 
story is excellent reading, and the ultra-fast country-house set in 
which ‘‘ the Prince " appears for a moment is described with much 
humor, It includes an amazingly frank. young lady of the most 
advanced type, who smokes cigarettes, gambles, drinks and flirts, 
and takes delight in shocking good people. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

* * * 

IN HIS ‘* Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac” (a title quite out 
of proportion to the size of the book), Mr. George Wharton Ed- 
‘wards has added another to the innumerable careful studies of 


provincial character which the past few years have produced, and 
which would all have to be blended together in a sort of ‘‘com- 
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posite photograph” before anything like a complete picture of 
American life could be attained. This time it is with the small 
islands which lie beyond the northeastern corner of Maine that we 
have to do; and very living and human are the islanders under 
Mr. Edwards’s skilful treatment. If we have not a national type 
that should make us feel akin to them, yet human nature goes 
deeper still, and there is so much of it in the justice and the ex- 
roadmaster and the deacon and all the other rough, kindly folk of 
the two Codiacs, that we can take much pleasure in their company 
for the short time that we are asked totarry withthem, (Century 
Co.)———A TALE OF the days of Zwingli and the Swiss reformation 
is entitled ‘‘ True to the End,” by Henry S, Burrage, D.D. We 
do not know whether it is intended for the young, but we do know 
that it cannot harm even the tenderest intellect. (Am. Baptist 
Pub. Soc.)——-A VOLUME of ‘‘ Fables and Essays,’’ by ‘‘ John 
Bryan of Ohio,” is one of the recent curiosities of literature. There 
is only one striking idea in the whole book—in the essay ‘‘On 
Woman.”’ (New York: The Arts and Letters Co.) 

* * 


SURELY, a more taking as well as a more exact title than that 
of ‘‘Stories by English Authors” might be found fora series 
that includes tales by Lover, Miss Barlow, John Banim and Wil- 
liam Carleton. These writers, who are no more English, in any 
sense, than Mr. Howells or Mr. Cable, contribute four of six 
stories of Irish subjectsin the series. The tales, fairly represent- 
ative of their writers, have all been previously published, but are 
now reprinted by arrangement with the authors or their represent- 
atives, The best and most characteristic is ‘‘ The Rival Dream- 
ers,’ by John Banim. The oddity of the serial title is made all 
the more striking by the appearance of at least one volume by 
English authors only, in which are shown stories by Charles 
Reade, Thomas Hardy, Wilkie Collins and Anthony Hope. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) ———‘‘ IN THE LIFE of us all there isa 
Cape of Storms,” writes Mr. Percival Pollard, quoting ‘‘an un- 
known author.” The hero of his novel, ‘‘A Cape of Storms,” 
finds his tempestuous promontory in a woman, ‘Since that night, 
after a certain girl had told him to ‘forget,’ he had spared him- 
self in nothing that had promised entertainment. With the old 
restraints completely cast to the winds, with nothing but studied 
recklessness as his Mentor, he had followed al] the promptings of 
that epicureanism that he now feigned to consider the only phi- 
losophy.”’ The ‘‘ certain girl” for reasons of her own had done 
likewise, But, at the end, these two experienced mariners reach 
a safe haven and make one another, if not the reader, happy. 
(Chicago: The Echo.) 


* 


* * 


Mr. H. B, MARRIOTT WATSON has that first requisite of a 
story-writer, a prolificinvention. His ‘‘ Galloping Dick,” aseries 
of chapters from the life of a certain Richard Ryder, sometime 
gentleman of the road, is full of adventures, various, amusing, 
surprising, yet not beyond the limit of probability, The author 
appears to be a diligent student of the drama of the Restoration, 
and has caught something of both its freedom and its license in 
the use of words, The desire to be picturesque leads him at times 
toa looseness of expression bordering upon nonsense. It is the 
fault of many of .our new writers. His ‘‘Man from Cornwall” 
has ‘‘tall, rough bones in his cheeks’’ and ‘‘ cross-cut eyes”’; his 
bishop’s stomach ‘‘was arrogant with appetite” and his broad, 
calm face ‘‘rich with ample and luxurious wastes.” But we 
must do Mr. Watson the justice to add that he seldom falls into 
that vein, and that it may perhaps be defended as characteristic 
of the narrator, whois no other than Galloping Dick himself. 
And then, the quandary into which the bishop has the misfortune 
to fall, the adventures of the hero in ‘‘ The Lady’s Chamber,” the 
story of the capture of ‘‘ The King's Treasure” are well-con- 
ceived, original and entertaining. (Stone & Kimball.) 


* * 


‘* OAKLEIGH,” by Ellen Douglas Deland, is an interesting story 
for young people, told in a fairly good style. By means of the 
usual number of tip-overs, by land and by water, unfounded sus- 
picions and a little love at the close, the author manages to cover 
233 pages in a very acceptable manner. There are several bulg- 
ing morals and occasional twinkles in the book. Of the latter, 
perhaps the best is in the case of Betsey Trinkett, who had been 
_ oe company ” with Silas Green for forty years. All that 
prevented the usual sequel to such campaigning was the fact that 
Silas could not give up the view from his house, while Betsey was 
equally determined that she couldn’t give up hers. (Harper & 
Bros.)———-IN OUR DAY it would be a grievous assurance to know 
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that the Roman poet's faith (*‘ I shall not wholly die”) might be 
realized in the case of eight-tenths of the authors whose only plea 
for temporary tolerance should be omnis mortar. We suggest the 
latter motto as a suitable one for ‘‘ Ia,” by Q. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), and ‘‘ The Red Spell,” by Francis Gribble (F. A. Stokes 
Co,). ‘*la” is a tale run into the well-worn grooves carved in 
‘*The Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland” and 
‘* The Manxman.” The heroine makes a bold dash and decoys a 
decorous parson out on the brine in a boat, where she coolly forces 
him to choose between herself and the open sea. The helpless 
minister capitulates, and the story proceeds through contagion 
and pestilence to its bleak and dreary end, adding yet another 
clerical victim to the Arthur Dimmesdale and Dean Maitland 
brotherhood. ‘‘The Red Spell” is only another spear of the liter- 
ary grass that ‘‘to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven.” 
Neither the plot nor the style can waken the least interest, and we 
part with the hero, in his pasteboard heroism, without a sigh for 
his fanatic.valor, or a tear for the unreal damsel he leaves behind. 
** * 


WE ARE GRATEFUL to Mr. Lang forthe Allenized classification 
of the Woman who Did, Didn't, Could, Couldn’t, Would, 
Wouldn't, Should and Shouldn’t. The use of a table like this 
will save reviewers and readers considerable trouble by giving 
swmultum in parvo in intelligible form. Theheroine of ‘*‘ Nobody’s 
Fault,” by Netta Syrett, is one of the women who didn’t (run off 
with a man who could not be her legal husband), but she came so 
near doing it that she ought to have been ashamed of herself. Her 
father died very opportunely at the moment when she had de- 
cided to elope, and she abandoned her untoward purpose for her 
mother’s sake. One can’t get up a great deal of enthusiasm over 
her renunciation, however, when the cause of it seems so for- 
tuitous. We have the same feeling toward her that we cherish 
toward the pseudo-heroine in ‘‘ The Statue and the Bust.” The 
story displays originality and is life-like, particularly in the chap- 
ters which describe the estrangement between a naturally refined 
daughter and her coarse-grained parents. (Roberts Bros,)—— 
PEOPLE WHO LIKE to have a self-renunciating heroine carried off 
by the tide in the last chapter, will be happy over ‘‘ In a Silent 
World,” by the author of ‘‘ Views of English Society,” which is a 
pensively harrowing tale of adeaf-mute, Thecharming simplicity 
of the story, and the interlinear suggestions afforded by a deaf 
and dumb heroine, do much to atone for a great deal that the book 
lacks. The descriptions of nature are unusually sensitive in feel- 
ing and execution. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

* * * 


UNDER THE enigmatical title of ‘‘ Papier MAaché "—one of the 
sort which might mean anything and probably does, —Mr. Charles 
Allen has given us a story which has, both in conception and in ex- 
pression, not a few elements too rare among the smaller works of 
fiction of to-day. Originality is not quite the word, though it 
comes to the point of the pen; for there is a good deal in the 
book which reminds us, at first unconsciously, of Mr. Meredith: 
And yet it would be saying too much to accuse its author, in any 
derogatory sense, of imitating his greater fellow-laborer. He 
gives the impression, rather (if we may venture so far into analy- 
sis), of having succeeded in looking at things in general some- 
what from Mr. Meredith’s point of view—which, it is obvious, is 
not that of the first comer,—and consequently in putting what he 
sees in fresh and unexpected ways. Unkind people will set it 
down as another consequence that it is difficult, af:er one reading, 
to give a clear account of the connection of events in the story. 
It will be enough to say that it opens with the inheritance of a 
famous violin, nothing less than a veritable ‘‘ Strad,” by an un- 
sympathetic physician to whom title and estates have come by the 
same process, but only as an appendage to the fiddle, It is en- 
dowed, not he, by the whim of its original possessor in the fam- 
ily; if it disappears, away go lands and money with it. It does 
disappear mysteriously; and the rest of the book is taken up with 
the search for it over half the world by the next heir, an ardent 
youth, whose pursuit is complicated by romantic entanglements 
_ of a nature to have unlooked-for effects on the final destinies of 

. both heir and violin. The book is distinctly worth reading for its 
own freshness and force; and Meredithians will find an additional 
interest in trying to determine its exact measure of indebtedness 
to their author. (Edward Arnold.) 

* * * 

‘* A STREET in Suburbia,” b 
humorous, human and extremely entertaining short stories. 
Street alluded to lies somewhere in the Eng 
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ter where, for these stories of things that happened there are not 
dependent upon local color for their interest: it is their human 
element that speaks so loudly forthem. Its freshness and origin- 
ality make this volume delightful. It does not simply start out 
with a good story, just to let you down afterwards with a feelin 
of wonderment that the person who wrote so good a thing should 
be capable of producing such poor things to go with it. The 
reader becomes interested at once in Jack Cotter, his courtship 
and his marriage. Having made up his mind to marry, he writes 
out a list of eligible women, and proposes to them in turn, The 
first one on the list unfortunately accepts him, and he is obliged 
to tell her that she must give him time to consider, that he did not 
expect so prompt an acceptance, and will have to think it over. 
The others all refuse him, so his mind is much relieved when a 
message comes from the first one telling him that she is ready to 
receive him if his mind is made up. She is a lonely old maid 
whose early youth was spent taking care of a drunken father and 
raising a host of younger brothers and sisters. All of them have 
grown up and left her, and her time has since been spent in read- 
ing novels. She had always been clean and wholesome, but the 
novels changed all that, and she began to neglect her household 
duties and to lie on sofas in greasy morning wrappers, without 
troubling to braid her hair or wash her hands, She degenerated 
after her marriage into a commonplace shrew, but Jack Cotter’s 
friends could never tell whether it was her fault or his, At the 
wedding supper there were many toasts offered, the last of which 
was, ‘‘Gentlemen, our women. May they never grow old—or 
new.” This story is charming, but not more so than the others. 
There is just enough dialect to give the talk additional spice, and, 
with so much that is human presenting itself in every aspect, one 
can scarcely put the book down before it is finished. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 
* * 


WHETHER THE AUTHOR of Ecclesiastes had Oliver Optic in 
mind, is one of the nuts, rich in meat of interrogation, for the 
Higher Criticism to crack; but while he lives there will be no end 
of the making of books. It must fairly be said of Mr. Adams that 
his pen-name is generally found connected with readable books, 
and we believe that the boys of to-day like to read his stories just 
as much as we used to, thirty years ago. If we are mistaken, it 
is because he has a tendency to load down his books with possibly 
an overplus of erudite information. In ‘* Across India; or, Live 
Boys in the Far East,”’ he tellsin pleasant style about finding the 
longitude at sea, re-pictures the mutiny in India, chats about 
geography, monkeys, snakes, turbaned servants, animal-hospitals, 
the caves of Elephanta, jugglers and all the wonderful things of In- 
dia. He always uses a vocabulary which young folks can under- 
stand and enjoy. Certainly, this book, which stands beyond the 
one hundredth on his list, is not the worst work that Oliver 
Optic has done. (Lee & Shepard.)———‘‘ YAN AND NOCHIE of 
Tappan Sea,” by M, Carrie Hyde, is a children’s tale of Dutch 
patriotism in the days of the Revolution, and of the part played by 
two Dutch children in the delivery from his enemies of a sturdy 
Dutch farmer. Another story by the same author, ‘‘ Goostie,” 
deals with the adventures of a German immigrant infant that is 
deposited by its slightly older brother in the garden of a wealthy 
widow. ‘'Under the Stable Floor,” also by this author, is a 
clever story of children, cats and mice and a Christmas tree. 
(Roberts Bros.) . 


*_ * & 


TWO EXCELLENT army stories for boys are contained in 
‘* Trooper Ross and Signal Butte, "by Capt. Charles King. Trooper 
Ross is the son of an army officer, born and raised at a Western 
frontier post, educated at West Point, where, however, he fails to 
graduate. He theh enlists, becomes plain ‘‘ Trooper Ross,” and 
wins his spurs and his lieutenancy in the field, (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.)——-How Tommy Toddles saw the wooden animals of 
his Noah's Ark walk away, how he followed them and fell in 
with a kind sheep and an ex-pirate, and how and whither they 
wandered; and also their later adventures as passengers in the 
real Noah’s Ark, whither they were translated across the ages, this 
and much more is told in a story bearing Tommy’s own name, told 
by Albert Lee, and illustrated by Peter S. Newell, known to fame 
as the originator of ‘‘'Topsy-Turveys.” (Harper & Bros, 
OLIVER BRIGHT’sS father having become involved in financial 
difficulties through misplaced confidence, Oliver himself starts for 
California to discover, if possible, the true state of affairs, and to 
unmask the villain. His beauties on the trip and the final outcome 
are told in ‘‘ Oliver Bright's Search; or, The Mystery of a Mine.” 
The story is by Edward Stratemeyer, and formsthesecond volume 
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of the Bound to Succeed Series. (Merriam Co,)——‘‘ CHARLES 
AND His Lamb,” by Marshall Saunders, tells of a little tot and 
his pets. The story is adapted for doting maiden aunts rather 
than for children, (Philadelphia: Charles H. Banes.)—— A MIL- 
ITARY INSTITUTEis the scene of Kate Neely Festetis’s ‘‘ A Year 
at Dangerfield.” There are cadets and teachers and their daugh- 
ters, and a young man who is wrongfully suspected and hardly 
treated by fortune; and altogether the story is about all that can 
be asked of a book for the young. (Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 


*_ * &* 


Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON complains bitterly of what he calls ‘‘ one 
of the curiosities of modern criticism,” in his introduction to the 
new edition of Jane Austen’s ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice ’—‘‘ a marked 
impatience of new prefaces to old books.” If such impatience 
exists, it is indeed a curiosity, and the critic who does not gladly 
take a hint from Mr. Dobson whenever possible is another and a 
greater. Few readers of the story itself, we venture to say, will 
not turn with interest to his record of its atthor’s life and work, 
his lively account of the little village of Steventon, where she was 
born, of her shadowy affazres de ceur and the spirited nonsense 
of her early literary attempts, He seems to regret the modern- 
ness of the book itself: there is no opportunity for the antiquarian 
annotator. But the critical reader will thank him more for what 
he does in pointing out the perennial beauties of the work, than he 
would for pages of small type about archaisms and topography, 
were there an opportunity therefor, The numerous and delightful 
illustrations are by Mr. Charles E, Brock, (Macmillan Co.) 
——A NEW EDITION of ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend ” is an exact reprint 
of the edition corrected by Dickens in 1869, but with a biograph- 
ical and bibliographical introduction by, Charles Dickens, the 

ounger, which contains, among other curious matter, a letter of 
ickens’s to Marcus Stone, whose illustrations are reproduced in 
this edition, suggesting alterations in the sketch for the pictorial 
title-page; and another, a most characteristic answer to a Jewish 
lady who objected to the character of Fagin in ‘‘ Oliver Twist” 
with such force that the invention of Mr. Riah was the not very 
happy result. The new edition makes a rather bulky volume of 
nearly 800 pages. (Macmillan Co.) 
ee ee 


THE NEW EDITION of Romances and Narratives by Daniel 
Defoe, the successive volumes of which we have noticed as they 
appeared, is now complete, and includes, it is probable, all of De- 
foe that the modern reader will care for, The new volumes con- 
tain ‘‘ Roxana,” and ‘‘A New Voyage Round the World,” in 
which Defoe insists upon the advantages of the route, ‘‘ never sailed 
before,” followed by his English adventurers who passed them- 
selves off as French when in French waters, and pretended to be- 
lieve that Great Britain and Spain were at war when it suited 
them to capture a Spanish merchantman. ‘‘ Due Preparations 
for the Plague,” a characteristic production not unworthy to be 
compared with the ‘‘ Journal of the Plague Year,” is included for 
the first time in a collection of Defoe’s works, though long ac- 
knowledged to be his. The series ends with ‘‘ The King of the 
Pirates,” ‘‘ The Cartoucheans in France,” ‘‘ The Life and Actions 
of John Wild” and other short narratives, collected in the six- 
teenth and last volume of the series. The illustrations, by Mr. 
J. B. Yeats, have many good qualities, not the least of which is 
that they really illustrate the stories, the artist having evidently 
been at pains, not merely to study costumes, but to put himself 
in sympathy with the author andhistime. Theintroductions and 
notes by the editor, Mr. George A. Aitken, are full of curious 
matter, and the edition is in all respects worthy of a perma- 
nent place in any library. (Macmillan Co.) 

Ss 3 £.58 


A VERY HANDSOME new library edition, from new plates, of 

** The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” with an excellent photo- 
gravure portrait of Mark Twain, has just been published. It is 
now more than ten years since we:read this masterpiece, and we 
have improved the opportunity of this new edition by reading it 
again, with even more zest and appreciation than before. Our Eng- 
lish cousins consider the book Mr. Clemens’s masterpiece, and 7he 
Athenaeum has declared it to be ‘‘one of the six greatest books 
published in America,” It siege yong. d be difficult to find many 
cultured le who have not the story, but it would be even 
more difficult, we opine, to find many cultured 

. desire to read it again. So here is speedy exhaustion to the new 
edition, and many after it, and long life and —* and our 
‘heartfelt gratitude to the author. (Harper & .)——SAMUEL 
Lover's ‘‘ Handy Andy,” with an introduction by Charles Whib- 





le who do not 
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ley and illustrations by H. M. Brock, has been added to the series 
of Illustrated Standard Novels, Of the central figure of the story, 
Mr, Whibley says that ‘‘the foolish servant who ever leads his 
master into embarrassments is as old as Plautus, but Handy Andy 
is a foolish servant of a new type. He is the Irish bull in action; 
in the least of his escapades there is that element of contradiction 
which is the essence of Irish humor; and you recognize in Andy a 
countryman of the peerless Sir Boyle Roche.”” Of the book itself 
he says (and we heartily agree with him), that ‘‘ you read [it] in 
childhood with delight, and re-read it in less impressionable years 
with a certain admiration.” (Macmillan Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Shakespearean.—I\ was gratified to receive the number of 
this excellent magazine for May 15, because it begins a second 
volume, and shows that, though the periodical has entailed some 
pecuniary loss upon its editor and proprietor, Mr. A. H. Wall, for 
the first year of the venture—and a magazine rarely ‘‘ pays” at 
first, —he has been encouraged to continue it for another year, in 
the hope that it may become remunerative. At present, I believe 
it is the only periodical on either side of the Atlantic exclusively 
devoted to Shakespeare. It needs only some 200 more subscrib- 
ers to ensure its continuance after the second year. It is welb 
worth the six shillings (about $1.50) which i. costs; and it ought 
to be easy to get the 200 subscribers among teachers, students, 
and readers of Shakespeare in this ccuntry alone. An American 
agency for it has now been established at Brentano’s, 31 Union 
Square, New York, where further information may be obtained. 
Vol. I, may be had in strong and tasteful binding for seven 
shillings and sixpence, or post-free in this country for eight and 
sixpence. The number of copies being limited, early orders from 
librarians and others are necessary to secure the book. 

This first number of Vol. II. continues Mr. Wall’s interesting 
Life of Shakespeare, which has run through Vol. I.; with an elab- 
orate criticism of the theatrical performances in the Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford during the Birthday celebration; a very full 
report of Canon Ainger’s admirable sermon at Holy ‘Trinity 
Church in connection with the April festival; reports of other 
Birthday celebrations, at London, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, and elsewhere; articles on Hamlet and Macbeth, by Mrs. 
Stopes; and minor notes, correspondence, memoranda, etc, 

Canon Ainger’s sermon dwells particularly on Shakespeare as 
a great moral teacher. He believes that we can find ‘‘ the man 
in the book,” in spite of the ‘‘ shallow criticism” which tells us 
that we ‘‘can never know a dramatic poet’s real sentiments, be- 
cause he places them in the mouths of the characters to whom 
they are appropriate.” His women show beyond a doubt ‘‘ what 
he revered as the ideal character of woman.” In the treatment 
of life and conduct, ‘‘ we are never left in doubt as to what side 
Shakespeare is on; he never juggles with the moral law, or 
sophisticates his reader’s conscience; he never conceals his con- 
viction that what men sow, that must they reap.” The net re- 
sult of his work is ‘‘to strengthen in us reverence for goodness 
and for whatever things are lovely and of good report”; and he 
who does this, ‘‘ with whatever alloy of human sin and imper- 
fection, does God’s work in the world.” We are ‘‘the better 
and the wiser because he was faithful to the great truths which 
God commissioned him to speak.” This, to my thinking, is 
sound doctrine, and the Master of the Temple sets it’ forth most 
eloquently and impressively. 


The Lounger 


THE PLEASANT NEWS reaches me from London that Mr. and 
Mrs. James M. Barrie and Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll will sail from 
Liverpool for New York, by the Campania, on Sept. 26. They are 
coming largely for pleasure, but also on business of a private 
character—that is to say, not a lecturing-tour, or anything of the 
sort, They are to take rooms at the Holland House, and will 
live very quietly during their brief visit. I trust Mr. Barrie will 
give his innumerable admirers at least one opportunity of seeing 

; and they will be not a little curious to see his ‘‘ discoverer” 
ene who is one of the best-known editors and men-of-letters in 
London. 





* * * 


THE LATE MR. PEABODY left a fund of $3, 500,000 for the ed- 
ucation of the Southern blacks. That it has not been thrown 
away is evidenced by the culture to which some of its beneficiaries 
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have attained. Mr. Stevens, a colored delegate from Alabama to 
the Republican presidential convention this week, must have had 
a good deal of it spent on his education, or he could never have 
treated the currency question in these clear and cogent terms :— 

‘* We ought to have a sound currency, an honest dollar, three in one 
and onein three. I favor both gold and silver, with malice toward none, 
to earth peace and goodwill towards all mankind. We ought to have a 
pthperon! sme employment of the mineral wealth of our argent occident so 
far as is consistent with conscientious regard for ultimate valuations and 
coérdinate circumstances basically considered and gently, firmly treated. 
If our platform shall declare some simple but potent principle as this, the 
ticket will elect itself without anybody voting for it.” 

* * 


A FEW WEEKS ago I alluded to the death, at the age of eighty- 
seven, of M. Héger, Charlotte Bronté’s teacher in Brussels, who 
played so important a part in her life, and in ‘‘ Vilette.” To-day 
I reproduce his portrait from the 7rzdune. 
Till the end of his days, M. Héger felt 
very bitterly towards Charlotte—a feel- 
ing that was shared by his wife, his fam- 
ily and his friends. They considered 
that Charlotte’s use of him in her book 
had been prompted by a desire for re- 
venge, because she considered that Mme. 
Héger had been instrumental in cutting 
short her stay in Brussels. Charlotte 
Bronté has been at rest these many 
years; and now the man whom she un- 
consciously offended has followed her at last. But it is said that 
the hostile feeling against Charlotte still persists among certain 
excellent Bruxelloi's, 





* * ®@ 


IN AN ARTICLE on ‘‘ Prices Paid to Authors,” published a 
short time ago in Zhe Sun, the writer says of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's serial, ‘‘ Sir George Tressady,” now running in Zhe Cen- 
tury Magazine, for the serial right of which $18,000 is said to have 
been paid, that ‘‘ large as the sum may seem at first thought, it is 
relatively small; it is much smaller than the other sums-paid for 
the product of other literary workers, Thus Scott got $40,000 
for ‘ Woodstock,’ and Moore got 3000 guineas for ‘ Lalla Rookh’; 
Anthony Trollope received in all $350,000 for his various works, 
etc.’” $40,000 is more than $18;000, to be sure, but $18,000 is 
not all that Mrs, Ward will receive for her serial. Take ‘‘ Mar- 
cella,” for instance. She was paid $20,000 for the American 
book-rights, and more for the English rights, I believe, which 
would make her receipts for that one book over $40,000. For 
‘Sir George Tressady,” serial and book-rights, she will probably 
be paid nearer $60,000 than $40,000, 


+ * * 


IT HAS BEEN ESTIMATED that for the three novels—‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” ‘‘ David Grieve” and ‘‘ Marcella ”’—she has been paid 
over $200,000, Anthony Trollope, according to this writer, re- 
ceived $350,000 for his various works. There are few more pro- 
lific writers than Anthony Trollope. I have just looked through 
the Harper catalogue, and find that seventeen books bear his 
name as author. To have been paid $350,000 for seventeen 
books is not so great an achievement as to have been paid over 
$200,000 for three books, the truth of which statement, I think, 
will be acknowledged by the writer of Zhe Sun's interesting 
article. 

7 * & 


Mr. F. HOPKINSON SMITH has anarticle in the ‘‘ Recreation ” 
number of Zhe Jndependent, which he calls ‘‘ Journeying through 
Life, Let us Recreate by the Way.” Every American should 
read this article, and every American should profit by it—that is, 
every American man or woman of business. Mr. Smith tells us 
that, notwithstanding the fact that he has always had to earn his 
living, he has spent a large part of his life in the pursuit of out-of- 
door enjoyment. He says:—‘‘I began early to control my 
business and not to allow my business to control me—at least, 
to the extent of allowing me to take the amount of recreation I 
have referred to.’”’ On August 1 he starts out, no matter what 
business there may be on hand. Read this, ye desk-bound 
Americans, and see if you can do so without wishing that you 
had started out in life with some such rules for recreation as those 
of Mr. Smith's :— 

**In Venice, where I generally spend sixty days, I have a gondola; in 
Holland I live in an open boat, having an old Dutchman for my compan- 
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ion. In Constantinople I pick up some bright dragoman that speaks 
English and the language of the country, and he goes around with me, 
During the time I am playing, I am not attending to business. When I 
am attending to business, I am not playing. But when the year is closed, 
I have had a large amount of enjoyment from it.” 

Mr. Smith does not add, however, what he might add, that his 
playing is profitable playing. If I remember rightly, he soid 
$10,000 worth of Venetian sketches at the sale of one summer's 
work ; and has he not made books and pictures of his Dutch and 
Turkish experiences that have found a rich market? It is not 
every American man of business who is merchant, author and 
artist combined, This is the combination which gives such zest 
to Mr. Smith's vacations. Whoof us would not spend sixty days 
in a gondola, or live in an open boat in Holland, if we were going 
to make $10,000 out of the materials collected during these 
delightful hours? I think, however, that Mr, Smith would take 
his vacations whether they were profitable or not, for he appreciates 
the necessity of a little play in the life of a business man. It is 
his good fortune, not his fault, that his vacations have such large 
pecuniary rewards, 

*> * ® 


IN THE SAME number the Rev. Dr, Henry S. Lunn tells of his 
‘*Céoperative Holidays for Clergymen.” It seems that he was 
the inventor of this form of holiday, which was a great success in 
England, and which he tried to make a success in America. He 
spent $2500 in advertising the scheme in this country, with the 
result that ‘‘eight women and one man came over to England in 
the City of Paris,” This was rather a wet blanket, but Mr. Lunn 
did not spread it over the little band of Americans, He met the 
situation bravely, ‘* These American ladies shall not return to 
America and say that we did not carry out what we had under- 
taken,” he said to his partners. ‘‘We will go down to West- 
minster and engage the town hall for the lectures by du Maurier, 
Hawies and Besant.” They had tickets printed which, he says, 
‘* we sent to all our good-looking friends and were successful in 
getting together a very respectable audience,” 


*_ * * 


WHEN THE REPRESENTATIVES of the press came around in- 
quiring, ‘‘ What is this pilgrimage to the Old Country, and how 
many pilgrims are there?” Mr. Lunn told them that he preferred not 
to tell any figures and that they might draw their own conclusions. 
They were evidently much impressed, for the American pilgrims 
were the subject of leading articles in two daily papers the next 
day. No one discovered the truth until they came to Oxford, for 
Prof. Max Miiller lectured to a crowded “hall. But an Oxford 
paper sarcastically inquired, ‘‘ Where are the nine?” It did not 
refer to a base-ball nine, but to the little band of pilgrims who 
went back to America, having enjoyed-themselves immensely and 
thoroughly satisfied with the bargain they had made, and with a 
renewed admiration for the English pluck which enabled their 
entertainers to bear their losses with smiles. 


*_ * & 


Mrs. RUTH MCENERY STUART is the subject of an interview 
by Mr. John D, Barry, published in Zhe Jilustrated American, 
Mrs. Stuart is a Southern woman, but she has lived for the past 
few years in New York. In her ‘‘chat” with Mr, Barry she told 
him that she turned to literature because she had to do something. 
‘*It is,” she said, ‘‘ the old story—the bread-and-butter question. 
At that time I had bread and butter, but I wanted jam, and by 
the time J had earned my jam, I had to work for bread and butter. 
Except for this necessity, I do not know that I should have begun, 
todo any serious work.” The New Princeton Review, which was 
edited by Prof. W. M. Sloane, and Harper's Magazine, were the 
two periodicals in which Mrs. Stuart’s work first appeared. She 
told Mr. Barry that she cannot bind herself down to regular hours 
for work. She tries to write from nine toone, but does not always 
succeed in doing it, and a part of this time is taken up in thinkin 
out the story. Mrs. Stuart lives in an apartment in East 27¢ 
Street, which has an advantage over more pretentious apartments 
in New York in that it has windows on all sides, and there is not 
a room which does not get sunlight and air. The desk at which 
Mrs, Stuart works is in a corner of her dining-room, by a long, 
low window looking towards the east. The window-seat is filled 
with plants and partially covered with vines, giving ita most at- 
tractive appearance. It is of itself an inspiration for an author, 
especially one who has been brought up amid country sights and 
scenes, , 
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THE IRISH LITERARY SOCIETY, which, under the presidency of 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, fosters the new Celtic renascence in lit- 
erature and art, had a lively evening on Wednesday last. Mr. 
F. H. Trench read a lecture on the poetry of the venerable Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, while Mr. Edmund Gosse—it is not very obvious 
why, for his sympathies are known not to be particularly Celtic— 
had been invited to take the chair. The lecture was rather long; 
and the Chairman, after an alert and animated commencement, 
was seen to decline in spirits, and to become, if not asleep, then 
something very like it. But he leaped to his feet when the lecture 
was over, and startled the audience by a frank statement of his 
own Saxon prejudices in literary matters, and his disapproval of 
their proceedings, tempering his satire meanwhile with many ju- 
dicious compliments to individuals. At one moment it seemed as 
though the situation might grow embarrassing; but the Chair- 
man’s Saxon ‘‘ levity” was taken in excellent part, and when he 
advised the Irish Society either to become ‘‘ cosmopolitan,’ or else 
to write verses ‘‘ exclusively in Erse,’’ and told them that when 
Celts said ‘‘ Homeric” they always really meant ‘‘ Ossianic,”’ the 
laughter was general and absolutely good-natured. One youthful 
leader of the movement was afterwards heard to say that Mr. 
Gosse always got off scot-free, because he ‘‘ has such a way with 
‘um” ; but that Prof, Dowden would have been torn limb from 
limb for uttering such heresies. Inthe discussion which followed, 

' Mr, W. B, Yeats—who is a born orator of the melancholy and im- 
passioned order,—Mr. Ernst Rhys, Mr. G. A. Greene and several 
others of the more important writers of the new ‘‘ Celtic” school 
took part and attacked the apparently impenitent Chairman with 
delightful vehemence and good temper. At length Mr. Barry 
O'Brien, the editor of Zhe Speaker, after a moment's whispered 
collocution, announced that a divine change had taken place in 
the Chairman, and that he was *‘ rapidly becoming a Celt.” This 
announcement was well received; and Lord Monteagle and Mr. 
Alfred Percival Graves proceeded, in complimentary speeches, 
to thank Mr. Gosse for his presence. But Mr. Graves, in the 
course of his address, remarked:—‘‘I believe I am not be- 
traying a confidence, when Isay——.." ‘* Oh, yes, you are!” in- 
terrupted the Chairman, sinking back in a paroxysm of mirth. 
A more than Celtic twilight of mystery then fell upon the audi- 
ence, but nothing more was said, and the Irish Literary Society 
will now never know what it was that Mr. Graves had ‘deter- 
mined to reveal.” 

Mr. Francis Gribble, one of the most promising of the younger 
school of novelists, has during the week given publicity to a very 
pretty quarrel between himself and Zhe Queen newspaper. It 
would seem, according to Mr. Gribble’s account, that an anony- 
mous journalist who writes in the of that periodical a 
column of literary notes, signed ‘‘ St. Barbe,” had lately occasion 
to review Mr. Gribble’s latest story, ‘‘The Things that Matter.” 
The reviewer found much to praise in the book, and concluded by 
saying that it was evidently a roman. a clef, and that he (‘* St. 
Barbe”) was conspicuously portrayed in its pages. Mr.Gribble at 
once wrote to deprecate the suggestion, and was met by a reply 
from the reviewer that the book would not have been worth notice 
(or words to that effect), but for the idea that its characters were 
drawn from life. Not unnaturally, Mr.Gribble is annoyed. How, 
he asks, can the value of any book be dependent upon the question 
whether it does, or does not, contain a portrait of this pseudony- 
mous ‘‘ St. Barbe,” of whom I know nothing? Every self-respect- 
ing reviewer will sympathize with him, I think; the more so as 
this kind of thing is not so uncommon as one would imagine. 

"There are rumors of several contemporary reviewers who con- 
trive to make the occasion of their reviewing another man’s book 
an opportunity for indirectly ‘‘ puffing” their own productions; 
and, incredible as it may seem, there has even been an instance 
in the journalism of the last few months of a man reviewing his 
own book, and speaking of it with enthusiastic (and no doubt sin- 
cere) admiration. Where, I ask, is the ‘' log-rolling” of last 
year compared with this gross and shameless manipulation ? 

To the casual paragraph-reader it might seem as though Mr. 
W. E, Henley's Byron were about to fall in line with that famous 
volume of poems by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton—perpetu- 
ally announced, but never appearing. However, I understand 
that the first volume of the Byron is positively to come forth in a 
few weeks, and that, when we do see it, we shall find it the richer 
for the delay. At the same time, there is something to be said 
against a policy which seems more popular among publishers 
every week: the tendency, I mean, to announce forthcoming books 
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too far in advance. In order to forestall some rival, or lend light 
to a dull list, the publisher will include in his catalogue books 
which as yet exist only in the misty imagination of an editor; and 
the poor bookman lays by his five shillings net for the first volume, 
only to encounter repeated disappointment. Indecd, in the only 
petty bookseller’s account in which I have any direct interest, this 
same Byron has stood ‘‘on order” now for three months of 
drought. The less persistent enthusiast, no doubt, would ‘‘ strike 
it off the list,” to the publisher's eventual inconvenience. The 
faithful meanwhile suffer, to satisfy the whim or ‘‘ fit the wit ’’ of 
the office-boy. There is room for better management here, I 
fancy. 

Publishers are packing their bags with a view to a speedy emi- 
gration to Paris, where the great conference is to be held upon 
Monday week. The fact that most of them have booked their 
passages upon the Saturday can, of course, have no connection 
with that other fact—the fixing of the Grand Prix for Sunday, 
June 17. The man of business, abroad upon his own interests, 
could obviously spare no time for the frivolities of the race-course! 
Meanwhile, all the philanthropists who issue our poor productions 
at their own charges are talking loudly of what they will do for us 
as a result of their pleasant intercourse. May their efforts be as 
fortunate as they presage! 

I believe that Mr. Ernest Rhys, whose admirable romance, 
‘*The Fiddler of Carne,” has been universally praised by the 
press, will shortly put forth (or is at any rate contemplating the 
issue of) a volume of ‘‘ Welsh Ballads,’’ which, since they have 
his heart of hearts, should prove of uncommon charm. |! will 
even add that I have seen one or two of them in manuscript, and 
am unfeignedly convinced of the fineness of their quality and of 
the manfulness of their spirit. By the bye, who does not wish 
that there were a little more of that same manfulness in the verse 
of the younger generation! Mr. Leonard Smithers, who seems to 
have set himself up as the patron of unwholesome literature, has 
just published a volume of verse by Mr. Ernest Dowson, which is 
gruesomely characteristic of the youthful talent gone rancid. Four 
years ago we all thought Mr. Dowson to be among the most prom- 
ising of the newer bards, What a thousand pities that he should 
have declined upon a sort of bastard-classicism, united to the 
anemic muse of the degenerate Gaul! Hereis a feeble imitation 
of all that is worst in Catullus, without his charm, marred by the 
addition of the familiar graces of the dou/evard. And underneath 
it all there is still a stratum of talent, a sense of melody, and a 
real felicity of phrase. I would have all these youths condemned 
to a course of the war-passages in ‘‘ Maud,” Mr. Henley’s ‘* Song 
of the Sword,”’ Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ English Flag"’ and Mr. Austin 
Dobson's ‘‘ Ballad of the Armada ’’—for modern influence; with 
a background of Drayton and Percy for perspective. It would 
do them a world of good in the present, and might even bear 
its harvest in the future. 


LONDON, 5 June 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Bibliographical Notes on the Bonapartes * 
II, BOOKS ABOUT NAPOLEON III, 


BARON IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND of the French Foreign 
Office is the author of over fifty volumes of ‘‘ anecdotic histories,” 
whose central figures are the royal and imperial women of France. 
If not remarkably deep, these works are certainly exceedingly 
entertaining reading. Ten of them are devoted to members 
of Napoleon’s family—Joséphine, Marie Louise ard the Duke of 
Reichstadt. The same author is now going to enter the domains 
of the Second Empire, and is engaged at this moment on the last 
chapters of a work to be entitled ‘‘ Louis Napoléon et Mademoi- 
selle de Montijo,” which begins with the birth of the future Em- 
peror and ends with his marriage to Eugénie. The book will ap- 
pear this year, simultaneously in French (Paris: Dentu) and in 
English (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

M. Fernand Giraudeau, who held a responsible position in the 
Department of the Interior during the Ollivier régime at the close 
of the Second Empire, is the author of one of the best studies of 
Napoleon III., written from the Bonapartist standpoint. He had 
not exhausted his stock of materials, and wascontemplating further 
work in the same field, when the death of his wife, a few months 
ago, dealt him such a severe blow that it will be a long time be- 
fore he will have the heart to take up his pen again. 

M. Pierre de Lano, whose three volumes—** L'Impératrice 
Eugénie,” ‘‘ La Cour de Napoléon III.” and ‘* L’Empereur Na- 


*See The Critic of May 30. 
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poléon III.” (Paris: Havard)—caused considerable commotion in 
Bonapartist circles when they first appeared, still clings to the 
same period in his new volume, ‘‘ L’Amour a Parissous le Second 
Empire” (Paris: Empis), which, while it can scarcely be classed 
among historical works, paints, in a highly Parisian manner, a 
light demz-mondain side of the Second Empire, which must not be 
neglected if one would get an exact picture of that kaleidoscopic 
period in the life of modern France. 

Some two years ago the grandson of Baron de Méneval, who 
was private secretary of Napoleon I., brought out three volumes 
of his grandfather's memoirs. Though he has nothing more to 
publish concerning the first Emperor, he contemplates preparing 
a work on Napoleon III., as he hasin his possession quite a num- 
ber of unedited letters written by Queen Hortense cf Holland, 
and her son. : 

The Duke de Conegliano, ex-Deputy and ex-Chamberlain of the 
late Emperor, is engaged on a volume to be entitled ‘‘ La Maison 
de Napoléon III.,”” which will do for the nephew what M. Mas- 
son's ‘* Napoléon chez Lui” does for the uncle. 

Calixte Souplet was one of the French republicans of Louis 
Philippe’s reign who was on rather intimate terms with Louis Na- 
poleon during the pretended democratic phase of the latter’s life. 
Two years ago his grandson, M., Pierre Hachet-Souplet, issued a 
small book—‘‘ Louis Napoléon’ Prisonnier au Fort de dam” 
(Paris: Dentu)—based on Calixte Souplet’s unpublished papers, 
which throw some new light on the Ham episode. The same 
writer is now busy on another volume, which will treat of Louis 
Napoleon prior to 1848 and will present a portrait of him as he 
appeared to Calixte Souplet, from whose documents this new book, 
also, will be drawn, The chapter on the relations between the 
future Emperor and his father, ex-King Louis, will be sure to be 
badly received in the Bonapartist camp. 

Last year M. Etienne Lamy, who played rather a conspicuous 
part in the early chambers of the present Republic, published a 
large and valuable volume of ‘‘Etudes sur le Second Empire” 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy), marked by a reaction against the violent 
attacks on Napoleon III. which followed the disasters of 1870, 
Since then M. Lamy has printed one or two review articles on the 
Bonapartes, ‘and others will doubtless follow in the near future. 

During the past winter M. Emile Ollivier has published, in 
periodicals, fragments of his forthcoming volume on the Second 
Empire, which is to be brought down to Sedan. He informs me 
that, when completed, it will form at least seven volumes, and I 
may add that it bids fair to be one of.the most authoritative con- 
tributions to the history of Napoleon III. and his reign that has 
yet appeared. 


PARIS, MAY 1896. THEODORE STANTON. 


Restoring the California [lissions 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


You have been so kindly interested in the Landmarks Club that 
I venture to send you a little documentary evidence (in advance 
from the June number of Zhe Land of Sunshine) of the fact that 
we are actually accomplishing a good deal. By the midsummer 
we will have spent about $1500 at San Juan Capistrano—and, 
thanks to peculiar conditions, will have got about double our 
money’s worth. This will roughly cover what needs to be done 
to this mission. Minor details we hope to see to every year; but 
we shall have guaranteed the preservation of every important 
building of San Juan for at least half a century—and everything 
but the remains of the stone church for at least acentury. Bar- 
ring, of course, some great catastrophe, 

We have rebuilt two roofs like the one shown in these engrav- 
ings; and are now about to re-roof the old adobe church—the 
original building by Junipero Serra, #776. Walls and colonnades 
have been secured from falling, and 400 feet of the cloisters 
have been re-roofed—a necessity to protect the adobe buildings 
from rain. You will understand that this corridor roof is no- 
where visible from below; the photos. are’ taken from the top 
of a wall. We will cover these planks with asphaltum, just 
as they were originally. In fact, our repairs are a precise follow- 
ing of the original, except that we must use sawed lumber in place 
of hewn. By September we hope to be able to turn our attention 
to a second mission—probably San Fernando. 

The Club feels under special obligations to The Critic for its 
interest and helpfulness. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., 19 May 1896. Cuas, F, Lummis, 
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‘*Sullenly’’ vs, ‘‘ Suddenly ’’ Again 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I have read with much interest and not a little perplexity two 
communications in your excellent journal regarding the disputed 
words in the lines of that noble poem, ‘‘ The Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” 

‘* And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing.” 

I write the lines as I have been accustomed to see them and to 
repeat them. It was a revelation to me to find, a few years ago, 
that anybody believed that the word in the second line should be 
‘* suddenly,” not ‘‘sullenly.” It is stilll more of a revelation to 
learn now, through your journal, that there are others, presum- 
ably good authorities, who insist on ‘‘ suddenly.” To my mind, 
‘*sullenly "’ adds notably to the battlefield picture, while ‘' sud- 
denly ’’ adds nothing, but rather detracts, because it is useless to 
the sense. All firing is done suddenly, but only the ‘‘ distant and 
random” kind would be done sullenly. The word ‘‘sullenly,” it 
seems to me, is a finishing stroke, making strikingly lucid the idea 
that the poet had already sought to convey in the words ‘‘ distant 
and random,”’ The three words fit so well together to make a 
perfect whole, that to me it seems literary butchery to cut ‘‘ sul- 
lenly ” out and put ‘‘ suddenly’ in. I cannot see what meaning 
the latter word conveys to the minds of. its advocates; nor what 
excuse, save that of metrical filling, there could be for its presence 
in the line, If it has no meaning and no good excuse for — 
there, why not give to the writer of that splendid poem the cred 
of having used the better word ? 


COLUMBUS, O., 19 May 1896, OSMAN C, HOOPER, 


The Fine Arts 


The Calhoun Statue 


A BRONZE STATUE of John C, Calhoun has just been cast in 
this city and shipped to Charleston, S. C., where it will be erected 
in one of the principal squares. It is twelve feet eight inches high, 





and is by Mr. J. Massey Rhind, who has represented the states- 
man in his favorite attitude when making an address. The statue 
will be placed on a granite pedestal, forty feet high, at whose 
corners will be placed bronze palmetto trees. It is presented to 
the city of Charleston by a committee of Southern women. The 
accompanying illustration is from the 7rzbune. , 
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Art Notes 

PROF. THOMAS EGLESTON of Columbia University has presented 
to Trinity Church a jewelled communion chalice, in memory of 
his wife. It is nine inches high, with a bowl four and three-eighth 
inches in diameter, and is fashioned almost entirely out of gems 
and their settings, the precious stones having been collected by 
Prof. Egleston himself in different parts of the world, and worn 
by his wife during her lifetime. Prof. Egleston is a mineralogist, 
and many of the stones are unique specimens. 

—Romney’s so-called Clifden picture, representing the two 
daughters of the fourth Duke of Marlborough as the sister arts, 
Music and Painting, has been sold in London for 10, 500 guineas. 


—The spring number of Modern Art contains an interesting 
discussion of ‘‘ The Artist and Art Instruction in Public Schools,” 
by John S. Clark and Douglas Volk. Mr. Clark’s paper isa criti- 
cism of a recent pamphlet on the subject by Mr. Volk, who as- 
sumes that the methods of teaching art adopted in the studios of 
artists might be carried with advantage into the public schools. 
Mr. Volk, it seems to us, has the best of the argument. The 
leading article is an extract from alecture by Mr. Carl Edelheim on 
the Kelmscott Press and Mr. William Morris asa printer. Among 
the illustrations are photogravures after two portraits by Mr. J. 
W. Alexander, and after a drawing by Raphael, and a lithographic 
facsimile ofa pencil sketch of Bruges, by C. H. Woodbury. 


—Mr. Louis J. Rhead is exhibiting at St. Bride’s Institute, Lon- 
don, a collection of his New York posters, which, English experts 
assert, is a revelation of the art of advertising with decorative 
effect. The designs will be exhibited, also, in Paris. 


—The twenty-one designs for a small post-office and custom- 
house, made in competition for a scholarship in the American 
School of Architecture in Rome, are now on exhibition at the 
School of Architecture, Columbia University, No. 41 East Forty- 
ninth Street, where are shown, also, the drawings and designs 
made by the students in the course of regular work. 


—The American Sculpture Society of New York has been in- 
corporated at Albany. Its aim is to provide means and place for 
the frequent assembling of sculptors and students of sculpture for 
the discussion of matters appertaining to their art, to establish a 
life school in sculpture and to conduct public and private exhibi- 
tions of sculptured work—a field aati well covered by the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society. 

—In his little brochure on ‘‘ The Illustration of Books,” Mr. 
Joseph Pennell gives good practical descriptions of the methods of 
reproduction of drawings by wood-engraving, etching, the photo- 
mechanical processes and other means, (The Century Co.) 

—Miss Elizabeth Gardner of Exeter, N. H., a well-known Amer- 
ican artist living in Paris, is to marry her teacher, Bouguereau, on 
June 22. It is said that the engagement began nineteen years 
ago, but that the objections of M. Bouguereau’s mother against 
an American daughter-in-law prevented the marriage until re- 
cently, when she died. M. Bouguereau is now seventy-two years 


os The Paris Salon awarded a gold medal to Miss Gardner in 
1887, 


Education 
Large Gifts to American Colleges 

ON JUNE 6, we printed a number of letters from college presi- 
dents and others, stating the total amounts of the gifts and lega- 
cies received from various estates. We have since received letters 
from the Presidents of Boston University and De Pauw Uni- 
versity ; and have learned from an authoritative source that Prince- 
ton College and the Lawrenceville School have received from the 
late John C. Greén and his estate about $3,000,000. We arethus 
enabled to summarize, pretty completely, the information avail- 
able in this connection. 

George Peabody, various educational ,jnstitutions, $5,175,000, 

- Stephen Girard, G'rard College, from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000; 
present value about $15,000,000. 

John D. Rockefeller, University of Chicago, $7,426,000; Vas- 
sar College, $100,000; Barnard College, $25,000. : 

Miss Helen Culver, University of Chicago, $1,025,000, 

Leland Stanford, Leland Stanford Jr. University, $2,500,000, 
besides buildings, equipment and some 90,000 acres of land in 
California; the total value of these gifts and bequests having been 
estimated in his lifetime at from $15,000,000 to $20,000, 000. 

Johns Hopkins, Johns Hopkins University, over $3,000, 000. 

John C. Green, Princeton College and Lawrenceville School, 
$3,000, 000, 
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Anthony J. Drexel, Drexel Institute, over $3,000,000, 

Asa Packer, Lehigh University, 115 acres of land in South 
Bethlehem, Penn., and $2,500,000. 

Charles Pratt, Pratt Institute, $2,700,000; Charles M. Pratt, 
$40,000, 

Leonard Case, Case School of Applied Science, $2,000,000. 

Henry W. Sage, Cornell University, $1,170,000, 

Cornelius Vanderbilt (deceased), Vanderbilt University, $1,000, 
000; William H. Vanderbilt, $460,000; Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
$40, 000, 

Peter Cooper, Cooper Union, $1,064,046.26; members of his 
family, $586, 898. 36. 

Paul Tulane, Tulane University, $1,050,000. 

Seth Low, Columbia University, about $1,000,000; Barnard 
College, $10,000, 

Washington C. De Pauw, De Pauw University, about $1,000, 
000, 

James Lick, University of California, Lick Observatory and 
cash; inall, about $750,000. 

Isaac Rich, Boston University, a little less than $700,000. 

Ezra Cornell, Cornell University, $670,000. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, New York Trade School, $500,000, 

Col, and Mrs. Richard T. Auchmuty, New York Trade School, 
land, buildings and equipment, valued at $250,000; endowment, 
$100,000; current expenses, $60,000. 





Educational Notes 


A NEW COURSE on the evolution of the essay will be offered by 
Prof. Brander Matthews at Columbia, It will be for post-grad- 
uate students only, and will deal with the English essay of the 
eighteenth century as a definite form; its origins will be sought 
earlier in English literature, then in French, and finally in Latin 
and Greek. Later the course will consider the development of the 
essay in this century in Great Britain, the United States and 
France, Prof. Matthews will deliver an address to the National 
Educational Association at the Buffalo meeting this summer, on 
American literature. At the same convention Prof. Butler will 
speak on politics and education. 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe will have charge of the department of English 
literature at the Amherst Summer School. 


Mr. John S. Kennedy has purchased the Emmet collection of 
early Ameri¢an historical documents and presented it to the New 
York Public Library, of which he is a Trustee. The collection is 
the result of a lifetime, its former possessor, Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet, who was born in 1828, having laid its foundations when 
he was a mere boy. Among the treasures it contains are original 
MS. letters and other documents of very nearly every manin pub- 
lic life from the days of the Stamp Act to the close of Washing- 
ton’s Administration; an enlargement (in twenty volumes) of 
Sanderson's ‘‘ Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence ”’ and the official, engrossed copy of the first twelve 
amendments to the Constitution. The collection is at present in 
the Lenox Library. 


Prof, James Taft Hatfield, Professor of German at North- 
western University, has accepted the same chair at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown. 


A second-year course, in ‘‘library science and bibliography,”’ 
will be given at the School of Library Training, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. Examinations will be held on Sept. 19; the course 
opens on Sept. 28. Through the kindness of Dr. John S. Bill- 
ings, Director of the New York Public Library, and of Mr. Wil- 
berforce Eames, the Lenox Librarian, the subjects of advanced 
cataloguing and bibliography will be pursued, under a competent 
instructor, by means of the collections of the Lenox Library. The 
lectures on ‘‘ Books and Printing” will be given by Mr. Theodore 
L, DeVinne and Mr. Frank E. Hopkins of the DeVinne Press; 
those on ‘‘ Binders and Binding”’ by Miss Nordhoff, a pupil of 
Cobden-Sanderson, anda practical binder; and the course on 
‘* Engraving and Early Reproductive Processes’’ by Mr. J. Fred- 
erick Hopkins, Director of the Department of Museums of Pratt 
Institute. Single lectures by other authorities on bibliographical 
subjects are projected. 


Prof. Goldwin Smith has declined the degree of LL.D. offered 
to him by Toronto University. In his letter declining the honor 
he says that he had no idea that the conferring of an honorary 
degree would be mixed with political rancor, and that he will rest 
contented with his degree from Oxford University. 
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The presidency of the University of Rochester has been offered 
to Dr. Benjamin Ira Wheeler, Professor of Greek and Compara- 
tive Philology at Cornell. Dr. Wheeler is a graduate of Brown 
University, and a Ph.D. of the University of Heidelberg. 

Prof. Egbert C. Smith has resigned from the presidency .of 
Andover Theological Seminary, which he has held for eighteen 
years, on account of ill-health. He will be succeeded by Prof. 
George Harris Abbott, Professor of Christian Theology at An- 
dover. President Smith’s resignation recalls the charge of heresy 
brought against him, some years ago, on account of his liberaliza- 
tion of the teaching in the institution—a charge that was dropped, 
on investigation, by the Board of Visitors. 

Vice-President John Clarence Lee of Lombard University has 
accepted the presidency of St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. 
Y. He isa graduate of St. Lawrence and Harvard, and has been 
connected with Lombard for twelve years. His inauguration will 
take place on June 23. 


Prof. Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania has been in- 
vited to prepare for the Contemporary Science Series a volume on 
‘¢ The Study of Religion,” dealing mainly with the methods in- 
volved in the historical and comparative investigation of religious 
phenomena, Through the generosity of Mr. M. A. Dropsie of 
Philadelphia, the University Library will obtain a complete set of 
the publications of the Société des.Etudes Juives, The thirty-one 
volumes contain most valuable contributions to Biblical criticism 
and post-Biblical rabbinical literature. 


At its annual meeting at Troy, on June 10, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the Trustees to appeal to the citizens of Troy, alumni, 
and friends, for an endowment fund of $500,000, 

Mr. W. C. McDonald of Montreal, already a munificent bene- 
factor of McGill University, has promised to give nearly a million 
dollars to that institution, on condition that all exemption scholar- 
ships in the different faculties shall be abolished. In the early 
years of the University’s existence, a person giving $1000 received 
the right to a scholarship, an additional one being granted with 
each additional $1000, These scholarships were worth about $37, 
of which $11 had to be paid by the University in fees. In the 
course of time the number of bursaries grew to such an extent as 
to prove a heavy drain upon the resources of the University. Mr. 
McDonald’s condition will undoubtedly be carried out, 

Mrs, Edwin Henry King, formerly of Montreal, who died re- 
cently at Monte Carlo, bequeathed 10,000/, to McGill University. 

The Rev. Dr. R. B. Moore of Vineland, N. J., has authorized 
the Board of Directors of the New Jersey Training-school for 
Feeble-minded Children, at that place, to erect at his cost a 
$10,000 cottage. 


Mrs, Calvin S. Brice has cabled $1000 to the Peabody Library 
fund of her alma mater, the Western Female Seminary of Ox- 
ford, O. 


The graduating exercises of the Staten Island Academy were 
held on June 16, in the new building, the dedication of which to 
the service of education was not the least interesting part of the 
ceremonies, The speakers were Mr. William Winter, President 
of the Board of Trustees; principal Frederic E. Partington and 
Mr. John Foord of New York. The new building is situated in 
Stuyvesant Square, St. George. 


The celebration of Lord Kelvin’s fiftieth jubilee as Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Glasgow University was begun in that city 
on June 15. William Thomson, Lord Kelvin, President of the 
Royal Society, was born in Belfast, in June 1824. He entered 
college at eleven, and graduated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 
1845, as second wrangler, being immediately afterward elected to 
a fellowship. In the following year he was appointed to the post 
he still holds. On the successful completion of the Atlantic cable, 
in 1866, he was knighted and presented with the freedom of the 
city of Glasgow. The degree of LL. D. was conferred on him by 
the universities of Dublin, Cambridge and Edinburgh, and that 
of D.C. L. by Oxford. He has been president of the Mathemati- 

- cal and Physical Section of the British Association five times, and 
was created first Lord Kelvin in 1893. 


‘* A thoughtful gentleman has asked us,” says the New Haven 
Courier and Journal, ‘‘ what the next class that enters college will 
do about its number. The question is a perplexing one. Usu- 
ally the class number consists of the last two figures of the num- 
ber of the year of our Lord, with an apostrophe before them. In 
this way easy and euphonious shouting can be done for '96, 97, 
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98, or '’99. These numbers can also be ‘drunk down’ with ease 
and despatch, But if the usual custom were to be followed, what 
could be done with ’oo ?” 

Prof. Gabriel Auguste Daubrée, who died in Paris on May 29, 
was born in Metz, 25 June 1814. He was amember of the Acad- 
émie des Sciences and Director of the School of Mines, and ‘wrote 
more than 3000 monographs on geological, mineralogical and 
allied subjects. 

‘* Graduate Courses” for 1896-97, covering twenty-three of the 
leading colleges and universities in this country, has just appeared 
from the press of Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

Messrs. Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa., publishers of the text- 
books of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, announce for 
early publication the following volumes, constituting the Chautau- 
qua course of reading for the French-Greek year, 1896-97: ‘‘ The 
Growth of the French Nation,” by Prof. George B, Adams of 
Yale; ‘‘French Traits,” by W. C, Brownell; ‘‘ A Study of the 
Sky,” by Prof. H. A. Howe, Director of Chamberlin Observatory, 


- University of Denver; ‘‘ A Survey of Greek Civilization,” by 


Prof. J. P. Mahaffy; and ‘‘A History of Greek Art,” by Prof. 
Frank B. Tarbe!l of the University of Chicago. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Brownell’s ‘‘ French Traits,” these volumes have been 
specially prepared for the Chautauqua Circle. 


Messrs, D. C, Heath & Co., Boston, announce for immediate 
issue Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.,” in the Arden Series, 


Mr. William R. Jenkins announces for early publication ‘‘ A 
Brief Italian Grammar,” with exercises, by A. Hjalmar Edgren; 
‘*An Elementary French Grammar,” by Chas, P. Du Croquet; 
and ‘* Premiéres Lectures,” by ‘‘ Veteran.” 

A table of statistics of school savings-banks in the United States 
for the year ending 16 March, 1896, compited by Mr. J, H. Thiry 
of Long Island City, shows that at that time there were 1579 such 
banks, with 30,921 depositors, and deposits amounting to $157, 
164.16. 

The annual report of the President of the American Museum 
of Natural History, which has just been issued, contains, also, 
the act of incorporation, the contract with the Department of 


Public Parks, the constitution and by-laws, and a list of members 
for the year 1895. 





Notes 


MEssrs. D, APPLETON & Co, are calling special attention to 
‘* Yekl: A Tale of the New York Ghetto,” a forthceming work 
of fiction in which Mr. Abrabam Cahan breaks virtually new 
ground, 


—The New Amsterdam Book Co, announces the following 
books for summer reading:—‘‘A Stable for Nightmares; or, 
Weird Tales,” by Sheridan Le Fanu; ‘‘ The Shadow of Hilton 
Fernbrook,”” a romance of Maori land, by Atha Westbrook; 
‘* An Adirondack Romance,” by Caroline Washburn Rockwood, 
and new editions of W. Clark Russell's ‘‘ An Ocean Free Lance,” 
illustrated by Harry L. V. Parkhurst, and ‘‘ The Copsford Mys- 
tery.” . 

—Messrs, Arnold & Co., Philadelphia, have in press ‘* Not 
Without Honor,” a novel, by William D, Moffat, whose name is 
already well known to readers of a smaller growth, 

—Mme, Cora di Brazza requests us to state that her forthcom- 
ing book, ‘‘ A Literary Farce,” will be published this month by 
the Arena Pub. Co., not by Messrs, Lamson, Wolffe & Co., as 
originally announced, It will be followed inthe autumn by ‘‘ The 
American Idyl,” a romance of the Sierra Madre mountains, from 
the same pen. 


—‘*The Reason Why: A Story of Fact and Fiction,” by 
Ernest E, Russell, editor of Pudlic Opinion, will shortly be pub- 
lished. It is said to be distinctly a ‘‘ purpose’ novel, and decid- 
edly radical, 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press ‘‘ Camping in the 
Canadian Rockies,” by Walter D. Wilcox, being an account of 
excursions and explorations in the country near Banff and Lake 
Louise, and in the Selkirk Range. Mr. Wilcox gives the main 
features of the geology, botany, fauna and climatic conditions of 
the mountains. 

—Mrs. Harriet, Beecher Stowe’s birthday, on June 14, was 
remembered quietly by her innumerable friends, She is in feeble 


health, but is seen daily in pleasant weather sitting on the piazza 
of her house in Hartford, Conn, 
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—The Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke will not go to the Black Forest 
for the summer, as announced ia last week’s Crz#zc. The precar- 
jous health of Dr, van Dyke’s mother has made a change of plan 
imperative.. He will spend the summer with his family at the 
Forest Hill Lodge, Franconia, in the White Mountains, and will 
camp*in Canada in September, as usual. 

—The Rev, O, C. Auringer of Troy, N. Y., will spend the 
month of August at his country home, at Grant, N. Y. His 
fourth book of poems, ‘‘ The Book of the Hills,” is in the hands 
of the publisher. 

—Recent advices from Honolulu state that the attack of pneu- 
monia of which Miss Kate Field died unexpectedly on May 19, 
was principally caused by the overtaxing of her strength in a series 
of fatiguing rides over difficult trails in Hawaii. She began to 
feel illon May 13, at Kalaua, whence she was removed by steamer 
to Honolulu, where she arrived just in time to die among friends. 
The funeral services took place on May 20, at the Central Union 
Church, President Dole and the members of his cabinet attend- 


ing. The coffin was deposited in the family vault of Mr. John . 


H. Patey, awaiting orders from home. At the time of Miss 
Field’s departure for the islands, a paper on the Pacific coast 
published a statement to the effect that she had said that, if she 
died in Hawaii, she wished her body to be taken back to the 
United States and buried by the side of John Brown, at North 
Elba, N. Y. 

—Ernesto Rossi, the well-known Italian actor, died at Pescara, 
on June 4. He was born in Leghern in 1829, and visited this 
country during the season of 1881-2, 

—Frank Mayo, the actor, who died suddenly on a railroad train 
in the West, on June 8, was born in Boston in 1839. He played 
leading parts with Booth in 1865, but practically spoiled his career 
with the successful ‘‘ Davy Crockett,” becoming a ‘‘ one-part”’ 
actor. Atthe time of his death he was playing in his own version 
of Mark Twain's ‘* Pudd’nhead Wilson.” 


—Capt. John Gregory Bourke, Third Cavalry, U.S. A., who 


died in Philadelphia on June 8, from the effects of an operation, 


was born in Pennsylvania, in 1846. He was a brilliant soldier, 
a member of scientific societies in this country, France and Eng- 


_Jand, and a well-known writer on anthropology and folk-lore. At 


the time of his death he was President of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. His works are ‘‘On the Border with Crook,” *‘An 
Apache Campaign,” ‘‘ The Snake Dance of the Moquis”” and a 
number of monographs, the most valuable of the latter being that 
upon the medicine-men of the Apaches, published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

—It is proposed to place a memorial to the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning in Kelloe Church, Durham, where she was 
baptized. A marble slab has been placed upon the house in 
which she died im Florence. 

—The Field monument committee has, with the codperation of 
Mrs, Field and a number of artists, prepared a little book to be 
sold in aid of its undertaking. The book is called ‘‘ Field Flow- 
ers,” and is a brief anthology of poems by Eugene Field, each 
poem being accompanied by an illustration contributed by an 
artist. The cover has been specially designed by Mr. Stanford 
White. The book is ‘‘ to be printed from the most perfect plates, 
upon enamelled cardboard; to be artistically perfect in workman- 
ship.” It is to be circulated by the Eugene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund, 180 Monroe Street, Chicago, at $1 per copy. The 
= will be divided between Field's family and the monument 
und, » 

—In the current Revue de Paris, Mr, Henry Harrisse disproves 
the story that the Abbé Prévost was killed in 1763 by being dis- 
sected while in a trance, This story was invented nineteen years 
after Prévost’s death. Mr. Harrisse shows that he really died 
suddenly while on his way from a monastery to his home. 

—The scheme for placing in the Chelsea Public Library the 
statuette of Sir Thomas More by Herr Ludwig Cauer of Berlin, 
which was exhibited at last year’s Academy, has been well sup- 
ported. Amongst the subscribers are the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Marquis of Ripon, Lord Teynham, Lord St. Oswald, Lord Arun- 
dell of Wardour, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice aad many other 
noble lords and commoners. 

—Mr. James Payn has been succeeded by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey 
in the editerial chair of CornAdii, The first number under the 
new management (for July) will contain an article by Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie on ‘‘ The Old CornAzii"”—the Cornhsll of 
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—Mrs, Mary B. Claflin, who died suddenly at Whitinsville, 
Mass., on June 13, was the author of ‘‘ Brampton Sketches,” 
‘* Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier,” ‘* Real Happen- 
ings”’ and ‘‘ Under the Old Elms.” In the last-named book she 
recorded her reminiscences of the many distinguished guests she 
had entertained at The Old Elms, her home at Newton, Mass., 
among them being Henry Ward Beecher and his famous sister, 
Dr. Holmes, the Rev. Newman Hall, Henry Drummond, John 
G, Whittier and Dr, Samuel F. Smith. 


—The July number of Harfer’s Magazine will contain an 
articlé on ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of Venice,” by Laurence Hutton, 
with illustrations by Frank V. Du Mond, including the houses in 
which lived Petrarch, Byron and Browning. 


—Mme. Blanc, who visited us two or three years ago, will con- 
tribute to the July Scrzbner’s a paper on Joseph Milsand, the French 
philosopher, who was an intimate friend of Browning’s, On one 
side Milsand’s ancestors were Americans, The article will contain 
a number of very interesting letters from Browning. 

—‘‘I wish to call your attention,” writes Mr.D. K. Dodge from 
Champaign, Ill.,‘*to an article on Hall Caine in the Christmas 
number of A/cClure's, which throws light on Mr. Waugh’s refer- 
ence to possible new lives of Christ, as regards Hall Caine, at 
least. On page 32, Mr. Caine is quoted as follows :—‘I did noth- 


. ing in that year (1890) beyond a hasty ‘‘ Life of Christ,” which 


has never been printed.’ He adds that he was not satisfied with 
the book, and recently refused an offer of 3000/, for the manu- 
script. Possibly the statement of 7e Bookman is warranted by 
the fulfilment of Mr. Caine’s hope, expressed in the same article, 
‘to rewrite it some day.’” 


—The first book-trade dinner in Chicago took place last night, 
at the Chicago Athletic Association. Mr. August Eckle was the 
guest of the evening. 

—Mr. Gladstone has suspended for a while his philosophical 
studies, in order to give to the public in greater detail, through 
The Nineteenth Century, what he has stated privately about Mr. 
Fraser Rae's biography of Sheridan and about Sheridan himself, 
in whom he has aiways taken a keen interest. 


—The prices paid for Grolier Club publications at Messrs. 
Bangs & Co.’s auction sale on June 8-10, were:—‘‘ Peg Woffing- 
ton,” $40; ‘* Christopher Plantin,’’ $15.50; ‘* Modern Bookbind- 
ing,” $17.50; ‘* Areopagitica,” $18; ‘* Washington Irving,” $18; 
‘* Barons of the Potomack,’’ $15; ‘‘ Catalogue of Illuminated 
and Painted MSS.,” etc., $4; ‘* Catalogue of Original and Early 
Editions,” etc., $12; ‘‘Laws and Acts of General Assembly,” 
$39.25; ‘‘ Early American Book Plates,” $9; ‘* Transactions of 
Grolier Club,” Part II., $4; ‘‘ Early Printed Books Owned by 
Grolier Club,” $4.50; ‘*Catalogue of Books from the Libraries 
or Collections of Celebrated Bibliophiles,” etc., $5.50; ‘* Engraved 
Work of Asher B. Durand,” $1.12, 65 cents. 

—Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins has collected a little volume of 
her ‘‘ Aphorisms for the Year” from the pages of Zhe Century, 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly and Bazar, The Cosmopolitan and 
many other periodicals, and from her own books, ‘‘ The Ring of 
Amethyst” and ‘‘From Palm to Glacier.” It is published by 
the author, at Bronxville, N. Y., and has been printed by: Messrs. 
J. J. Little & Co. of this city. 


Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question always give its number. 


ANSWERS 


1801.— According to Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘‘ Check-List of Amer- 
ican Magazines printed in the Eighteenth Century,” eight volumes 
of the New York Magazine, or Literary Repository, were pub- 
lished, Jan, 1790—Dec. 1797. The Newberry Library contains 
velumes II.—V. 


Newserry Lisrary, Chicago, Ill. Bess M. Myers. 





1811.—The Hon. Mrs. Norton is supposed to be the heroine of 
“‘ Diana of the Crossways.” Numerous mentions of her are to be 
found in the memoirs of the last generation—notably Lord 
Malmesbury’s aud the books of Frances Anne Kemble. See, 
also, Lord Dufferin’s sketch of his mother, Lady Gifford. 


PHILADELPHIA. A. M. L. 















June 20 1896 
QUESTIONS 


‘«The Daisy” :— 


si To that fair port below the castle , 
Of Queen Theodolind, where we slept” ? 
As he was bound for the Spligen pass, the natural stopping-place 
would be Colico, but no castle overlooking th 
town on the lake, for that matter—is mentioned in the guide- 
books or descriptions of the lake which I have seen. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 





1815.—I was told, years ago, on what I considered good author- 
othie of Toper-na-Fuosich,’? Clough 
was made the victim of a wicked joke, the last word having a - 


ity, that in naming ‘“ The 


indecent meaning. He therefore changed 
subsequent editions. 
this is true? 


Boston, Mass. 





Publications Received 


Alice de Beaurepaire. Tr. by I. G. Burnham. 
America and Europe: A Study of International 


Armenia and Her Peo ie. 
Bibliographica, Part IX. 
Brookline Educational Society Year Book, 1895-96. 


Bunner, H.C. Jersey Street and Jersey Lane. 
Clarke, George. Education of Children at Rome. 75c. 


Can any reader of 7he Critic say waster 


The Critic 





Devereux, Roy. e Ascent of Woman. eas *” Roberts 
Dickens, Charles. Stories = the Cheletenne Numbers. a M ilies € 
English Literary Criticism. harles Scribner e “Kes 
Farnham, Amos W. Oswego cen Method of Teaching Nm eyo 
Fletcher, Banister F, A History of Architecture. poe §0. *haries &W, br Sons. 
Galt j Aa rhe Prowets The Lact of the Laird ai. en ee 
alt, John e e Last of the 6. . R 
etown—orany other Grecory, J. W. The Great Rift Valley. $750.) cherie fics Sertoners Sone 
Grapho. Colonel Hungertord’s Daughter. harles H. Kerr & Co, 
Heron, hag 3 - = Boromnee, " <r Charlee Scribner’s Sons. 
ohnson’s Lives of the Poets. Sons. 
R. {ana of Sunshine. Ed. by Charles F. Lama. aN, bie Holes 
Angeles, 
Leask, W. Keith. Hugh Miller B09 oe Ch ~ se eg 
Lipsett, Caldwell. Wherethe Atlantic Meets the Land. §:. Reberts Bros. 
Lyrical Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria. Ed. by O. Crawford. teas 5. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 


it to “ Vuolich Milton, John, 


Poetical Sermons. 


Robertson, C. G. The Making of the English Nation. r., 


Charies Scribner's Sone, 
R. J ‘ Salt, Henry $. Life of bg A David Thoreau. $1. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Sir John we > Ed. by A. E. H.Swaen, $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Steele, T. oyage to iking-Land. $2. istes & Lauriat. 
Stories by Knglish Authors: Italy, Africa. 2 vols. Each, rs. 
les Scribner’s Sons, 
t. Charles E. Brown & Co, Tennyson, Alfred. Idylle ofthe King. IV. and V. Macmillan 
elations, 75¢. Tennyson, Alfred. Coming of Arthur. Ed. by wW. J. Rolfe. 5c. - 
Hartford, C Prt wens, Wag co Uniform Questions in Drawin S etre a ye oe ace 
artfo ‘onn.: ican 0. cuse, N 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Weston, Jessie L. Legends athe Wagner Drama ge 25. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Brookline, Mass:: Riverdale Press. Weber, Alfred; History of Entines hy. $2. &: Charles Seriboer's Sons. 
$1.25. Ch aries Scribner’s Sons. Wordsworth, William, Poems . by W. ee te $1.50. millan Lo, 
Macmillan Co. Woodward, R. Pitcher. Trains P Met in th Salmagundi Pub. Co. 


Cooper, James F. pat Rover. $1.25. 
1814.—-What port on Lake Como is meant by Tennyson in ens: Ed. by R. G, Moulton. 


Macpherson %. A. Natural History of the Hare. 
’ rot $1.75. Longman Green & Co. 
McKenzie, Fred, Sag Sober by Act of Parliament. §r:. 
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Charles Scribner's iiooe. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Wm, E. Daveupert 






























Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made. ‘ 


y Marburg Bros., 


‘The American Tobacco Co., Suecessor, 
Baltimore, Ma.” 





+¢TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel" 
A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
$1, net. 


rubricated cover. 
signed copies on hand-made paper. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


he 
For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has be- 
come debilitated by disease, it acts as a 
general tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘*I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





a LETTERS OF CELEBRI- 
TIBS and BOOK-FLATES 


WALTER | ROMEYN ‘BENJAMIN 
287 Pourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


H. WILLIAMS 
East 10rm Street, New Yor«. 
Dealer _ Magazines and er periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


A S, CLARK, pee gage! 174 Fulton St,, N. Y. City (West 
* of B'way,) has issued a New Catalogue. Americana, Gen- 
ealogy, etc., etc. yo tee @ copy. 


Back magazines. For an 
nactnember a Catalogues fr: r= 


a3 MODERN LIBRARY, The Book eon tor Miniature 


lor C 
oe aa rare and Pant yon. 
ere plication 











Scarce Books, 
on any subject write 








RARE OLD BOOKS 


EARLY BOOKS 
ano MAPS — AMERICA. 


ABOUT 70,000 PORTRAI 
CATALOGUES FREE ON TAPPLICA TION. 


MUNICH, BAVARIA, KARL STR. 10. 


JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Dealer in Old Books and Prints. 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ‘‘ the first /é#erary journal in America,” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 











1ssvz. Sent and pre- 
H. aA HAGEMANN, i leperie, noc Witth Avenue, 
awk —— New York. 


It is devoted to literature and the arts. 





MANUSCRIPTS anv PRINTS. 


THE PROTEAN SERIES. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00 per volume, 


JUST READY. 
V..—THE TOUCH OF SORROW. 
A story of life in the English upper classes, by 
one who evidently lives it. A moral eonveyed, but 
not obtruded. 


VIL.—A STUMBLER IN WIDE SHOES, 































A story of temptation and self-sacrifice. The 
scenes are laid in Holland and England. The hero 
is an artist, 


ALREADY PUBLISHZED. 
I.—IN THE VALLEY OF TOPHET. 
By H. W. NEVINSON, author of * Slum Stories of 
London.” 
Il.—_WISDONWS FOLLY. 
A Study in Feminine Development. By A, V. 
Durron. 
1ll.-THE WAY THEY LOVED AT 
GRIMPAT. 
Village Idylls, By E, Renrovu. Esizr. ' 
IV.-THE QUICKSANDS OF gace 
A Novel. bs HORACE ANNESLEY =e 


HENRY HOLT & CO., ew y York 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Three Notable Books, 


A »PARISIAN IN AMERICA, 


SOIssONS, author of * Boston Artiste.” 
ef A 5d, woe has lived in America ~ & a number 
of years, has enjoyed unusual oe ee ties for judging 
of America, ite manners and its eustoms, — 
written on the 7 than in a masterful manner. 
more mae than elther Max O’Rell or hoe 
get. 16mo, ¢ n4 , Ornamental cover design, $1,25 


A "VOYAGE TO VIKING-LAND, 


By THOMAS SEDGWICK STEELE, author of *' Paddle 
and Portage,” ‘‘Canoe and Camera,” etc. Iiius- 
trated with sag A one hundred fine half tones, 
principal! z, m p phs taken expressly for 
the book by the author, and a cK 
Norway and orneeae. The tri 
one iron yg arn Spame porn begun $0 be taken by 
trav~-lers as a novel and plosonne summer outing to 
od a of the Midnight Sun, 12mo, handsomely 
nd in cloth, with attractive cover designz in gold 
bo ink, $2.00 


MY FIRE OPAL, 


AND OTHER tae by 





SARAH WARNER Pag 1 


author tories on Poetry ane © ee A 4 
—! stories w! comprise above co Mees ay 
rison iife, an pamemneny sae 

opel intensely interesting in incident ar} 


aul eater mn Liamearaneneamaeae nm 
of her time to the needs of the unfortunates in 











prixon and is omnia we well ada to interweave 
the facts she has ulred Fae ge’ propor- 
tf to make the stories such that 








The 
Nustrated with numerous tallpieces and 
— letters. 16mo, cloth, C) bear mn 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn, Re-opens Sept. 24, '96. 
City advantages for ome wat oe study, 








Rural surroundin gad 
. SMITH, Princip: 





aterbury, Connecticut 
? MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHO@L FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. ope, 196. Twenty- 
second year. The Rev. Francis ussell, Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





ag Seminary for Girls. 
e Preparatory. ie Courses. French, German, 
Art, Tee Meals Rev. McLean, Simsbury, Conn, 








NEW JERSEY 


The [Misses Anabie’s Bagiteh, French and German 
School. 


PORUNSWIOK, Wi 
Colle; | ond ag spn 2 - reer lar: 
an or ‘cu 8. 
Bee NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 











NEW YORK 
T. a nea SCHOOL, 
Sta 





he direction of BisHor Doawe, asth al 
Miss Bucsw W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. ¥ 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


Prepares thorou College, the Govern- 
By an hig oe Busin y officer detailed 


“a J MTOSEPH B. BISBEE, P 





264 Delaware Avenue, Bu: 





New York, Newburgh, 


The Misses Mackie’s School fer 


Academic and yon e-Preparatory. Special advantages in 
Art and Music, cate admits to Vassar and Wellesley, 
One and a half os from New York. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CORN WALL-ON-HUDSON, 





‘For Boarding cadets only. Fyn ggg uipped and beau- 


tifully located on a“ ison River, est Point. For 
catalogue S.C. JONES, C-E., Superintendent, 





UMMER SCHOOL at the Peekskill, N. Y., Milit Academy. 
jon healthful; care and instruction excellent. Send 
for circular to Col. Louis H. Ox_eman, Prin. 








' NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY | trom 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS, JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
from 8 M . The facul 
cabraces me het Ae ggnier Reel AY a oe ey 
be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
uae ts ce cleieitly eliticct s corps at taloaene 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
T Riversipge Drivz, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 

















REOEBNTLY PUBLISHED IN FRENCH. 
LE FRANCAIS IDIOMATIQUE. 


By Vicror F. BERNARD. pe is without doubt superior to 
Selon" oesar eat dnglth ta te ae 
wi neh an 8 ak oes, are alp! 
ically arranged and especi: adapted for school use. 
0, Cloth, 73 Panes. a) Cents. 


FIRST COURSE IN FRENCH CONVER- 
SATION, RECITATION AND READING. 


WHE supetete vomsbales es of each reading. By © P. 
DuCroquet. Second edition revised, Hach on cen: 


tains one a oh of ene penteaee and ot oatry ani 
by page of tacuetin, aries “4 tn the Vile ase ition 
some pages of grammar and a eames Bee dm have 
been ed 
12mo, Cloth, 199 Pages. $1.00. 
salir or porpniom roa tof pics byte publihen, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
8g1 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N.Y F 














Better = 
Most Bicycles 


The public is wise in values. judges 
merit shrewdly. Bicycles . = nown 
worth will not sell at $100—the Colum- 
bia price. We might just as well offer 
- Hartford Bicycles at $100, instead of $70, 
$65, $50, and $45. Yet the 


$5() Hartford 


is a better bicycle than many of the ma- 
chines listing at $100. One hundred dol- 
lars is the right price for the unequalled, 
unapproached COLUMBIA. Fifty dol- 
lars is less than the right price for Pattern 
3 or 4 Hartford, Our prices are the 
same to all, You know what you are 
buying. an 


















ce Ad - Ment 


Visit the nearest Columbia agent or 
send two 2-cent stamps for Catalogue. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 














EDUCATIONAL 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
e Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 

Certificate admits to Vassar. 


REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 














Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


ighest of 
all in leavening —— fest ints States 


Government Food Report 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 











4 e eo 
The Critic 
A Weekly Review of Literature and the 
Arts 


Edited (since ee? i J.B & J. L. 


“The most eiialine A of literary criti- 
cism in the country.”"—Springfield Republican. 
**You maintain a high and impartial standa:d 
of criticism, and have brought out the talent of 
— and excellent writers.”—Zamund Clarence 
edman. 


10 cts.acopy. $3zayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 








PENNSYLVANIA 
H*t YOU a daughter to educate and send to school? 





Then ask for a circular . 1 Mus. H, Cizrc, 4315 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS BALDWIN'S SCHOOL for Girls. 
RYN Ly by 

Miss yumeuaa BALDWIN, Printipal” Preparatory 

to than aft Mawr College. Within five years more 

oy pants have entered a Aa Mawr College 

Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 

sar he Wellesley, Diploma given in both General 

and College-Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof 

stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
lar, address the Secretary. 











MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
Astor Place. (Branches 5th Ave., 120 Broadwa -) 
During the summer members are permitted to take ten 
books, which may be kept until October 1, Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town. 


WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 

NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywh 
Dailies to smallest womens 5 from oe ore state. "Kiso Mees d 
sines, literary, music, art scientific Publications, tonhe 
and class papers. Ail the best t English Magazines ev included. 
Our readers are intelligent and jive us your 
erder for articles or ounpere on an rabect an and we will 
es depend on pecial service 


desired, but always RR 


The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 


36 La Salle St., Chicag 


POSTERS.—A number of Chap-Book posters 
also Bradley’s, Rhead’s, Penfield’s, etc., 72 for 


exchange or sale. 
HH. CRAWFORD MOORE 
110 St. Felix 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEADERSHIP means Sage ns Continued leadership 
implies progress. Tacit edged leadership over 
many competitors Bin undeniable merit. THe REMING- 
TON STANDARD TYPEWRITER unquestionably leads. 

Wyckorr, SrAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N, Y. 

















PREHISTORIC POTTERY. 


I have for salea looms collection of ey and other 
relics from the prehistoric ruins of Socorro 
New Mexico. abaress pees 
U. FRANCIS DUFF, 
Socorro, New Mewico. 





**ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC”’ 
A volume of delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E. C. Stedman, Walt Whit- 
man, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, 
F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr, Henry 
W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 

Herbert Morse. 
PB «pth Monthly says :—‘* The ter num- 
hese selections will compare favorably 


for race and freedom of style, with the best 
ft the best modern critics and essayists.”’ 


ramo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 





‘* AUTHORS AT HOME”’ 


Personal and critical sketches of well-, 
known American writers— Holmes, Low- 
ell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark 
Twain, ** Uncle Remus,” Mrs. "Stowe, 
Aldrich, Howells, etc.. (Reprinted from 
The Critic.) 

“The high tone of the volume * * * ig 
worthy of the highest praise.”—/Journal of Com- 


merce. 
Cloth, $1.50 
Large-paper edition of 100 copies, $5. 





‘* TRILBYANA : The Rise and Prog- 
ress of a Popular Novel ’’ 


An illustrated pamphlet, with rubri- 
cated cover, 

‘*Even though Mr. du Maurier's ‘ Trilby’— 
now the most popular novel of the day—should 
not be secure of lasting fame, there will always 
be a place in the treasury of a good bibliophile 
for the little book — *Trilbyana,’”—J//us- 
trated London News 


250 signed copies on hand-made paper, $1, net 
ular edition, 25 cts. : 


THB cute co., 
7 Fourth’ Ave, New York 



































